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THE REHABILITATION OF HONG KONG COMPANIES. 


Britain’s lead in the commercial world 
during the last century was largely due 
to the impetus of the industrial revolu- 
tion and the protection given to traders 
by the formation of joint stock companies 
recognized by law as distinct entities in- 
dependent of the individuals who shared 
in the enterprise for which they were 
formed. In Hongkong as in other colonies 
traders and industrialists of all national- 
ities and races could join in the forma- 
tion of limited liability companies and 
trade under the protection accorded to the 
companies under British law without risk: 
ing more than the capital which they in- 
vested in the joint enterprise. The com- 
mercial and trading structure of the com- 
munity came in course of time to be 
built up on the company system; stock, 
shares and debentures of companies form- 
ed a great part of the security on xvhich 
the finance of the Colony’s business was 
based, and share certificates with blank 
transfers became transferable from hand 
to hand almost as bearér securities. 


Then came the war; it cut across the 
delicate texture of trade and _ finance. 
Hongkong, Malaya and British territories 
in the Far East were occupied by the 
enemy and became subject to the de facto 
rule of a belligerent occupying power. 
The whole fabric of the company system 
was threatened; there was no Registrar 
of Companies, directors and shareholders 
became scattered, many directors who 
were absent on service or on leave be- 
came divided from their companies by the 
line of war and in law ceased to be 
directors, share and charges registers and 
archives were lost, share certificates were 
lost, and the right to many shares be- 
came tainted by reason of their transfers 
while under lien to pledgees although 
Japanese liquidators had purported to re- 
lease them free from incumbrances. 


On the liberation of the Colony the re- 
sulting chaos had to be brought into order 
and the fabric of company control to he 


rebuilt. After two years the work is 
practically completed and it is a great 
tribute to the soundness of the fabric and 
the spirit of .co-opeyation between the 
commercial comraunity and the law offi- 
cers of the Colony that the work has 
been so well done with the least possible 
interference with business as usual. 


Before the war there were based on 
the Companies Ordinances of Hongkong 
in addition to the normal company incoi- 
porated here 


(a) China Companies i.e. Companies 
limited by shares or by guarantee incor- 
porated under the Companies Ordinances 
of Hongkong and the operations of which 
were directed and controlled from China 
and registered with tha Regislrar of Com- 
panies at the British Consulate General, 
Shanghai, under the extraterritorial sys- 
tem which British residents in China en- 
joyed until its abolition under the Treaty 
of January 1943; 


(b) Hongkong China Companies being 
Companies which carried some part of 
their business in China and the opera- 
tions of which were controlled from Hong- 
kong. In addition there were companies 
incorporated abroad outside the Colony 
but which carried on business in Hong- 
kong by branches which had to deliver 
to the Registrar certain documents for re- 
gistration, 


During the war legal provision was 
made to enable all Companies incorporat- 
ed in Hongkong to register in the United 
Kingdom or the Dominions as an emer- 
gency measure. These exiled Companies 
are now able to return provision having 
been made for their reception in Hong- 
kong and for their de-registration in their 
place of temporary exile. As an instance 
of these may be mentioned the Union In- 
surance Society of Canton Ltd., which 
during the war was domiciled in Sydney. 


The position of China Companies which 
did not or could not change their domi- 
cile became difficult after the abolition of 
extraterritorial rights in 1943 and when 
China promulgated in April 1946 its new 
Company Law under which they could no 
longer be recognized as British corpora- 
tions unless they became Hongkong com- 
panies and registered branch offices in 
China. This difficulty had been to some 
extent foreseen and under the China Order 
in Council of 1943, Article 4, provision 
was made for China Companies to re- 
gister in Hongkong within six months of 
a date after the re-establishment of a Bri- 
tish Consulate in Shanghai and after pro- 
vision had been made in Hongkong for 
their registration. That date was to be 
specified by the Secretary of State in the 
London Gazette, but it has not yet been 
so specified. It is expected, however, that 
the six months will be made to run from 
September 30th, 1947. 


In the meantime an emergency provi- 
sion had been made for the registration 
of China Companies in Hongkong under 
Proclamation 27 of the British Military 
Administration of March 16th, 1946, so 
as to enable such companies to trade in 
China as Hongkong Companies and to 
conform with Chinese Law. So far the 
majority of China Companies have been 
registered in Hongkong under Proclama- 
tion 27. Of those that have not so far 
registered at ats, expected that the major- 
ity will either go into liquidation or alloaw 
themselves to be struck off the Shanghai 
register, 


The work of restoring to order the 
tangled skein of company matters in the 
Colony has now been practically complet- 
ed by a recent Ordinance and a set of 
Regulations— 


(Re-construction of 
Records) Ordinance 1947 (No. 40 
of 1947 September 8, 1947) which 
relieves companies other than China 


(1) the Companies 
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Companies against their liability or 
failure since the 8th of December 
1941 to comply with the Companies 
Ordinance 1932 provides for the 
making of the necessary return by 
such companies, and furnishes a 
means whereby companies can re- 
medy the loss of registers, records 
and documents; foreign companies 
with branches in Hongkong which 
had discontinued business during 
the war may within three months 
file with the Registrar particulars 
under Part XI of the principal 
Ordinance of 1932 and particulars 
of all existing charges. ; 


(2) the Registration of China Companies 
Regulation 1947 (September 20, 
1947) which provides for the 
changes in Companies Ordinances 

and the Memorandum and Articles 

of China Companies which have 
been rendered necessary in order to 
convert these companies into Hong- 
kong companies. The thanges to 
be cffected by the companies must 
be made within three months of the 

Regulations caming into force. The 

most interesting provision of these 

Regulations is No. 9 which rules 

that “it shall be competent for a 

company whose share capital is ex- 

pressed in any currency other than 

Hongkong dollars or pounds sterling 

to convert the currency of such 

capital (both authorised and issu- 
ed) and to alter the denomination 
of the shares into which its capital 
is divided.” Thus China Companies 
whose capital had ‘been expressed 
in Taels or Chinese dollars can 
now convert their capital into terms 
of Hongkong currency or pounds 
sterling. The process is simple. In 
the case of Companies whose issu- 

vd capital consists only of ordinary 

shares all that is necessary is a 

resolution of the Board of Direc- 

tors or an ordinary resolution ‘of 
the Gompany in General Meeting 
authorising the conversion and the 
filing’ with the Registrar of suck 
resolution and a certificate from the 
auditors confirming the passing of 
the resolution and that the net 
assets of the Company have at the 
date of the résolution a value equi- 
valent at the least to the amount 
of such converted capital as has 
heen paid up. In the case of Com- 
panits with different classes of 
shareholders separate mectings of 
each class is necessary but provi- 

Sion js made for an application 10 

the Court to adjust ony differences. 


AN that remains 
work is ° 


now to complete the 


(1) the passing of an Ordinance to ad- 
just ‘the relations between creditors 
and debtors during the occupation 
period, and'* 


(2) the lifting of the Moratorium and 
with it the removal of restrictions 
on the transfer and registration of 
shares. 


These measures will decide the fate of 
shares which were subject to a fien oF 
hkypothecation but which were released to 
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PROBLEMS OF LABOUR IN CHINA 


(By JAMES A. RABBITT) 


The popular idea that Oriental 
labour is plentiful; cheap, and effi- 
cient, which is accepted as a com- 
plete picture of labour conditions in 
the Far East by the uninitiated, has 
sO many variations that. volumes 
could not describe them all. 


It is true that there is a glut of 
labour in some districts, that much 
or almost all of’ it is unskilled, and 
further that in many cases the 
people live by such low limits of sub- 
sistence that efficiency couid not 
be attained even if intelligence and 
education were sufficient to acquire 
skill. There are hundreds of pro- 
blems which have their bases deep 
in ideas that have heen instilled 
through age-old customs and their 
resulting social values. 


For instance, in the matter of 
satisfied or unsatisfied labour, one 
might have experience with unskill- 
ed labour and find no dissatisfac- 
tion whatsoever, and on the other 
hand with semi-skilled labour in the 
same organization have nothing but 
dissatisfaction to contend with. 
The analysis of such cases discloses 
entirely different mental reactions 
than are to be found in the West. 


Chinese Unskilled Labourers 


In the instance mentioned above, 
the unskilled workers being already 
at the bottom of the social ladder 
have become accustomed to being 
looked upon as inferiors who can he 
replaced at any time and _ conse- 
quently have little hope of promo- 
tion. Therefore they become fairly 
satisfied to act as beasts of burden 
and to clean up after others. They 
usually live in a district or dormitory 
occupied by unskilled workers, which 
is much more poorly equipped than 
the quarters for skilled labour. They 
subsist on poorer food and having 
never experienced anything better 
are easily satisfied, particularly if it 
will enable them to escape military 
draft. 


ihe pledgors by the Japanese :n purport- 
ed discharge of the incumbrance or pay- 
ment to them of the money advanced by 
the banks and other creditors and secur- 
ed by the shares. 


The work when it is completed will 
prove to be a great achievement and a 
credit to the ability and industry of the 
Colony’s law officers. 


It has taken long to complete, but it 
required much patience and care and cor- 
respondence with the interested depart- 
ments of the Home Government has neccs- 
sitated much delay. 


With the close of 1947, however, Hong- 
kong Companics of all description will, 
it is hoped, be fully rehabilitated as one 
class and once more launched out on 
smooth water, never it is hoped, to be 
subjected to further vicissitudes. 


In some cases such labourers who 
are shifted from job to job doing the 
heavy work, think that they have 
much better work because their 
labour is not so monotonous as that 
of the machine workers of the so- 
called skilled or semi-skilled class. 
As a result of this condition, there is 
generally less dissatisfaction among 
unskilled Oriental labourers. 


Semi-Skilled Workers 


On the other hand, the semi-skill- 
ed workers are recruited intc indus- 
try through “examinations” which 
immediately suggest an opportunity 
tor premotion to higher positions, 
end as a result, there is over-expect- 
ancy and undue enthusiasm created 
through the hope of being promoted 
according to the quality of their 
work, and also the hope that they 
will in time learn the various prc- 
cesses involved in the manufactur- 
ing business. 


After entering the plants, however, 
they discover that in operating one 
machine for a single operation, hour 
after: hour, day after day, and month 
after month, they acquire a feeling 
of frustration. This condition is not 
in accordance with the traditional 
Chinese concept of skill. 


Misconceived Approaches by Labour- 
ers 


In the Chinese sense, skill im- 
plies secrecy, consequently they had 
looked forward to learning the whole 
processs of manufacturing and of 
either becoming indispensable in 
their jobs assuring them a perman- 
ent position or of learning the pro- 
cesses so thoroughly that they could 
start a factory of their own. This 
traditional Chinese concept of skill 
does not conform to the _ principles 
of modern industry which imply 
division of work and coordination. 


Likewise in hand-drafts, man is of 
prime importance and tools, second- 
ary, but in modern industry, ma- 
chinery becomes the important factor 
and the workers are secondary. 
Such ccnditions are not understood 
by Chinese who have no experience 
in modern industry. Consequently 
there is a constant conflict between 
the traditional emotions and the 
conditions in modern planis. 


In the matter of absence, the Chi- 
nese becomes greatly confused at the 
severe conditions imposed by modern 
industry because of his sense of lei- 


sure and contentment or the im- 
portance cf family affairs which 
have in his previous estimates al- 
ways come first and therefore are 


naturally looked upon as of prime 
importance. 


Western Management’s Attitude To- 
wards QUhinese Labour 


Westerners who have had con- 
siderable experience and become en- 
thusiastic over the capabilities af 
Chinese workers when placed under 
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proper guidance, have attained their 
success by recognizing this attitude 
of the Chinese toward family affairs 
and have consequently made ar- 
rangements so that it is easy for the 
worker to take time off when any 
member of his family may be in 
trouble and require his personal at- 
tention. This is carried to a degree 
of absurdity from the Westerner’s 
point of view, but nevertheless it is 
of very vital importance, ana pays 
big dividends. 

There are also many social institu- 
tions in China which cause con- 
Siderable trouble in raising the 
standards of intelligence and living; 
With labour, particularly that of the 
go-between, or intermediary , who 
makes a contract with the employer 
for a certain group of labourers and 
who, in exchange for whatever deal 
he may make for the poor unsuspect- 
ing labourers, collects their pay from 
the employer. 


This system of. organization is 
frowned upon by large and reputable 
firms who maintain their own labour 
procurement departments which fur- 
nish quarters and supplies sufficient 
to keep their iabourers in good 
health. 


In cases where time studies are 
taken, the custom of soldiering un- 
der such conditions by the Western 
worker is well known, but in the 
Orient if a worker discovers that his 
time is being checked he usually 
accelerates with the result that his 
speed is much higher than can be 
maintained for a long and sustained 
period of time. This defeats the 
purpose of time studies. 


There are also topsyturvy condi- 
tions relative to giving bonuses or 
increased pay for overproduction or 
any special reasons, that frequently 
result in the worker relaxing when 
he has reached the equivalent of his 
normal pay, in order to take a holi- 
day to visit his relatives. 


Atmosphere of Modern Industries 


Chinese workers are unaccustomed 
to the rigid and impersonal relation- 
ship between the managers and wor- 
kers, and frequently regard it as 
rudeness on the part of the overseers, 
who are forever giving orders to 
hurry. Most of these workers are 
the products of the pre-industrial 
world, unread, and untraveled, so 
that they are accustomed to living 
in’ rural communities where there is 
a paternal atmosphere. As a result, 
they are shocked by the rude con- 
ditions in the modern factory. Here 
again, successful Occidental over- 
seers have been clever by giving 
consideration to the customs of the 
country in furnishing tea and giving 
the workers an_ occasional rest 
period. 


It can be stated, with much fgel- 
ing from experience, that there is no 
shortcut to turning the surplus, 
illiterate, underfed, underprivileged, 
‘and underpaid Chinese workers into 
strong, healthy, skilled, and indus- 
trially productive labour. “The pro- 
cess is a long one and requires skill, 
patience, endurance, and philosophy 
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NEW DEMOCRATIC 


BETWEEN WORKERS AND MANAGEMENT 


(By a London 


Of the new forms of democracy 
being evolved in Britain today the 
most novel and the most important 
is in the industrial field. The life- 
blood of Britain is her industry and 
no conception of democracy could be 
complete which did not take this 
into account; when two out of every 
three adult citizens spend the grea- 
ter part of their time and energy in 
industrial occupations this creates a 
vast and important field of human 
relationships which cannot be over- 
looked. In a modern, highly indus- 
trialised economy like Britain’s these 
relationships are vital. For some 
time they have: been undergoing an 
important development which one 
day may come to be regarded as one 
of Britain’s greatest contributions to 
modern civilisation—as great in its 
way as the idea of Parliamentary 
democracy was in its field, 

The old anachronistic relationship 
of ‘employer and employed as master 
and servant has disappeared and 
much of the best thought in Britain 
today is being given to the evolution 
of a new industrial psychology. 


Masters in Industry—the Consumers 


This new concept was aptly for- 
mulated by the leading British so- 
ciologist Seebohm Rowntree when he 
wrote recently “In a democratic 
country the real masters in indus- 
try are the consumers. Once this is 
realised then it follows that the 
enterprise must be managed on truly 
democratic lines. There must be 
order-givers and order-takers but 
the order giver is not the master 
ordering his servant about; ho i3 a 
man whose function it is to ixter 
pret to his fellow workers the acticu 
called for by a given set of circum- 
stances. Every order in industrial 
enterprise must be given in the same 
spirit as that of a railway guard 
when he “orders” the driver to start 
his engine.’’ 

This new relationship involves a 
totally new approach to the problems 
of industrial organisation and ad- 
ministration. In certain important 
industries in Britain—about one 
fitth of the whole—nationalisation 
has superseded the older structure 
in a clear and formal way. But in 
the big field of industrial activity 
Which remains under private owner- 
ship new forms of democracy are 
being worked out within the tradi- 
tional framework. In Britain these 
things have to be done by consent 
—no secret police could possibly be 
STARE RTS BUT PTT ET 


of understanding, to a far greater 
degree than any Western engineer is 
calied upon to exercise in Occidental 
countries. When the respect of Chi- 
nese labour has been attained by 
wise management and fair dealing, 
its skill and loyalty are of the high- 
est in Asia. ; ; 

(COPYRIGHT in the above article 1s 

vested in Mr, James A. Rabbitt). 


-at every stage 


Britain’s Industrial Democracy 
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numerous or powerful ensugh to 


maintain discipline against the will 
of the workers. 


Joint Consultation in Industry 


One of the most interesting of 
these forms of democracy—joint 
consultation—received a strong im- 
petus during the second world war 
and is likely to become an essential 
factor in industrial life in Britain 
and elsewhere. 

Joint consultation is a form of 
crganisation in which the workers 
are brought into discussion oat the 
policy and methods of the works 
Imanagement. It existed in Britain 
long before, but its real growth was 
during the second world war, parti- 
cularly in the form of the joint pro- 
duction committee. As part of the 
war effort in 1943 there were two 
thousand of these committees—as 
many as four thousand for instance 
in engineering and allied industries. 
Almost every shipyard had a similar 
organisation, usually called a yard 
committee, and there were over one 
thousand pit production committees 
in the mines. They existed on a 
similar scale in almost all other in- 
dustries. The basic idea of these 
production committees was to give 
all workers, even the humblest grade, 
a chance of participating in the 
management of the concern. The 
committee consists normally of elect- 


ed workers’ representatives and 
nominated representatives of the 
management. 


Its terms of reference vary: it may 
spend time on the minor details of 
welfare such as complaints about 
izcommodation for the works can- 
teen, but the most affective com- 
mittees are those which deal with 
actuai production problems. In a 
firm working on a vital war job for 
instance, production might be slowed 
up by some difficulty of methods of 
organisation ofr equipment. The 
problem would be submitted to the 


Joint Production Committee. It 
would be discussed and it would 
often happen that the _ operator, 
viewing the thing from the most 


practical end, would produce an idea 
which is one form of another would 
pass afterwards into practice and 
perhaps vitally effect production at 
a critical, point. 


Workers—Technicians Cooperating 
It is sometimes suggested by the 
critics of the joint production com- 
mittee that the management has its 
specialists who should be able to 
solve these problems themselves. 
But Britain’s aircraft’ production 
was higher absolutely than that of 
any other belligerent even as late as 
Spring, 1942; one of the reasons for 
this was undoubtedly the flow of 
iGeas from workers and technicians 
in the production 
in’ the constant 


process resulting 
improvement of 


adaption and 
methods. 
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PROBLEMS OF PEACE TREATY WITH JAPAN 


The coming Washington Conference on 
Japan must deal with problems very simi- 
lar to those that face the Foreign Minis- 
ters in November iu relation to the future 
of Germany. In both cases America has 
plans for the swift rehabilitation of the 
ex-enemy country under American control 
and according to the American pattern; 
in both cases these plans are opposed by 
Russia and feared by others, including 
Britain, because they neglect the safety 
and interests of smaller countries and 
sharpen the division of the world into 
two hostile camps. In both cases the 
main issue will be the level of industry 
to be permitted to yesterday’s aggressor. 


How far can Germany and Japan be 
“rehavilitated” to take their place in the 
world economy without the risk that they 
will b- in a position to precipitate an- 
other world war by playing off the Great 
Powers against each other? This pro- 
blem way theoretically soluble only on the 
assumption that the wartimé alliance had 
continued into the: post-war world. If 
every move is judged in terms of atomic 
strategy, then no solution exists. In that 
case the -ex-enemies are merely potential 
allies in a third world war, and their 
contribution to a hungry world is reduc- 
ed to an insignificant clause under “any 
other “business.” 


This, the basic issue, is not immediate- 
ly obvious in the preliminary proposals 
for a Japanese settlement which have 
been reached by the Commonwealth 
Powers in the Conference which has just 
ended at Canberra. Their programme 
outlines the kind of Treaty the British 
Commonwealth hopes to see in operation 
in Japan within the next year. If we 
can judge by recent statements of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and pointers .in the 
American press, they are in broad agree- 
ment with American policy. The chief 
provisions are to set up a “supervisory 
commission” in Japan and maintain it 
there until such time as it is convinced 
that the Japanese civil Government is 
able and willing to fulfil the treaty con- 
eS ON AEP ERS EE 


It is true that very many produc- 
tion committees met and discussed 
and went back to work without con- 
tributing anything tangible. But 
even then they had a valuable func- 
tion. The mere fact that every wor- 
ker through his elected representa- 
tive could be brought in at the policy 
level had great psychological impli- 
eations. It established in a concrete 
way the new demovratic relationship 
between workers and management 
which makes real efficiency possible, 
for real efficiency implies an atti- 
tude of co-operation. 


With the end of the second world 
war something of this psychology 
was lost—inevitably, considering that 
the national emergency had passed 
and internal political differences 
cropped up again. But the institu- 
tion has remained and at present is 
in process of adaptation to peace- 
time needs. It has passed into the 
Structure of British life and its 
potentialities as a vehicle of indus- 
trial democracy are immense. 


ditions. This Allicd Commission (work- 
ing on the basis of a “two-thirds major- 
ity”) may encourage the’ development of 
a democratic peace-loving Japan which 
has neither the desire nor tie ability to 
threaten other nat.ons. It will see to it 
that fundamental human rights (including 
freedom of association) are recognised ; 
it will prohibit key war industries and 
enjorce the payment of reparations, the 
return of looted property to its owners, 
and the payment of occupation costs. It 
qill restrict Japanese territory to the four 
main islands and some small islands that 
were agreed upon at Yalta. Finally, it 
will grant loans to Japan based on her 
gold and silver holdings. In offering 
these proposals for discussion at Wash- 
ington by the eleven Powers the Can- 
berra delegates hope that talks on the 
treaty with Japan will be held concur- 
rently with this month's meeting of the 
General Assembly. There was general 
agreement that if the worst happened and 
the UdS.S.R. refused to attend. except on 
the basis of Four-Power discussions, this 
should not be allowed to delay matters. 


The Canberra Conference report was 
naturally only the outline of decisions 
taken, but as Dr. Evatt had already had 
preliminary discussions with General Mac- 
Arthur, we can asstime that the Confer- 
ence had in mind the special demands 
ahich America may make before the 
Peace Conference, both on economic and 
on strategic questions. In both cases 
America has already enjoyed what has 
amounted to a monopolistic position. 
Japanese trade has developed under the 
supervision of General MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Tokyo. The South Pacific 
Islands’ have been administered by the 
American Navy authorities, and it ‘1s 
rumoured that she will ask for the oc- 
cupation of the Ryuku and Bonin Islands, 
which would give her a strategic inner 
ring as important as the outer ring of 
islands she already possesses in the South 
Pacific. 


It is in the light of thése American 
plans that we must understand the Soviet 
attitude to the Conference. Russia’s cal- 
culations are no doubt similar to those 
that decided her to withdraw from the 
Marshall discussions in Paris. Knowing 
that America is in any case in a posi- 
tion to have her own way at the Con- 
ference, the U.S.S.R. may prefer not again 
to accept the humiliation of defeat and. 
isolation, but to concentrate on rebuilding 
her own Socialist part of the world in 
the belief that’ a slump is coming in 
America and that world capitalism will 
proceed from catastrophe to catastrophe 
until a point is reached when the Soviet 
Union can play a decisive role. The ar- 
gument is dangerous, since it assumes 
that capitalism will be weakened by an 
American slump and not driven by it to 
Fascism and aggression. The Socialist 
Governments of the British Commonwealth 
at Canberra were probably more realistic 
when they urged in friendly terms the 
importance of Russia in the Japanese set- 
tlement and expressed the hope that the 
U.S.S.R. would after all see fit to come 
to Washington. If the U.S.S.R. is absent 
it will be the spectre of the third world 
war that will occupy the empty chair. 
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INDUSTRY REPORTS 


CAN MANUFACTURING IN HONG- 
KONG 


The prosperity of this branch of the 
local industry depends on the demand 
for cans coming from particularly the 
tinned goods factories, pharmaceutical, 
paint, dye manufacturers and from 
confectioneries. As their output in: 
creases the business of loca] can manu- 
facturers is bound to improve, 


There are four larger factories of 
this kind onerating here; on2 factory 
covering 3,500 square feet of ground, 
pessessing fairly modern equipment, 
specialising in supply of cans to the 
budding paint and varnish industry of 
Hengkong. Another factory with some 
40,000 sq. ft of ground, established 
more than 12 years ago, onerates 200 
sets of can making machinery, manu- 
facturing on the average 5,000 cans 
and 30,000 tin boxes per day, the out- 
put going mostly to local dye, tea, shoe 
polish and medicine traders. There is 
a factory which apart from making 
400 dozen of flash lights a day, turns 
out 1,000 cans for petroleum and 2 or 
8,000 smaller cans per day. The oldest 
factory was established here in 1915 
but is doing now less business than 
the 3 aforementioned ones. In addition 
there are some 10 small factories or 
workshops producing cans of various 
sizes. 


As the volume of the can making 
industry depends upon the business of 
other industries which require cans, 
the best time of the loca] can makers 
were the few years before the out- 
break of the war. When local factories 
had record exports, demand for cans 
increased to such extent that can fac- 
tories worked night and day and yet 
were not able to fill all orders. The 
monthly output at that time amounted 
to a value of $600900. This state of 
affairs remained until the end of 1941- 


All the can making factories in Hong 
Kong closed down during the period 
of Japanese occupation, Some of them 
suffered great losses through destruc- 
tions and looting by the mob. This 
fact made it more difficult for them to 
resume business after the war, Besides 
there was a shortage of tin sheets and 
other necessary materials. Only one 
local factory was fortunate to receive 
a shipment of tin sheets from England 
at the opportune time and thus was 
able to do great business. From July- 
to the end of October 1946 were the 
best days of the local can manufac: 
turers after. VJ-day, for those were 
the days of best business for all in- 
dustries in Hongkong. 


_ Tin plates arrived in larger quanti- 
ties during February of 1947. Al] the 
can makers became very active after 
having received abundant supplies. 
Although the volume of business was 
not as good as during the last year, 
yet business from January to June was 
quite steady. Business, however, suf- 
fered since June this year. In com- 
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parison with last year, the volume of 
business is only about 70%, with an 
aggregate monthly order of less than 
$350,000. The reason for this shrink- 
age is due to the decline in business of 
ail other industries. Besides, summer 
is characterised by a dull market. 
There is little business at this time for 
confectionery goods and biscuits. The 
voiume of export businéss of paint and 
other products also dropped. 

Before the war, local cans were sold 
not only to Malaya, India and Burma 
but also to Siam, Indo China, Dutch 
Indies and China. After the war al- 
though the market in Malaya remain- 
ed the same, yet there is little or no 
demand from other Far Eastern mar- 
kets for cans which is partly due to 
the unsettled conditions in Indo-China, 
Siam and the Dutch Indies, As the 
customs duty on tin cans is exhorbitant 
in China, it is impossible to import cans 
into China—but there is of course 
some smuggling. 


Hongkong Industries in September 

Twenty-three new factories were regis- 
tered in the month of September, thus 
bringing the total number of factories and 
workshops registered in the Colony as at 
Sept. 30 to 811—216 in Hongkong and 
595 in Kowloon. Of the newly-registered 
industrial establishments, 22 are located 
on the mainland and one in the island. 
These include two shipbuilders, five weay- 
ing factories, three knitting workshops and 
one spinning mill. 

Industrial conditions in the Colony re- 
corded practically no change in September 
compared with the previous month. The 


textile industry at present employs only 
20-30 percent of its prewar number of 
workers. Several larger textile factories 


are now idle having completed their pre- 
vious orders in September. 

Rubber shoes industry will most prob- 
ably regain prosperity before the end of 
the year. In September, several larger 
factories received orders from the Chin- 
ese Army totalling 500,000 pairs while 
many smaller ones obtained orders from 
Palestine for 4,000 dozen pairs of Oxford 
type shoes and also several small orders 
from the United Kingdom. 

Negotiations are now underway by 
member factories of the Hongkong Rubber 
Industrial and Commercial Association 
with responstble purchasing officers of the 
‘Chinese Army for another 700,000 pairs 
of rubber shoes, as well as with United 
Kingdom merchants who made _ enquiries 
in September regarding the locally pro- 
duced Wellington boots and Plimsols 
‘shoes, 

At the second annual general meeting 
last week, Mr. Irwin Yee was re-elected 
Chairman of the Hong Kong Rubber In- 
dustrial and Commercial Association. 

With some orders received in the month 
from India and Africa, local torch, elec- 
tric bulb and electric plating industries 
‘showed slight improvement in September. 

Hurricane lamp and thermos flask trades 
were flourishing in September, while the 
button industry was very badly off due 
to keen American competition in offering 
plastic buttons which are preferred by 
local populacé to the locally made ivory 
nuts buttons. 
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TAIKOO DOCKYARDS 


Three splendid Netherlands luxury lin- 
ers “Ruys”, “Tegelberg” and “Boissevain” 
have recently left the Taikoo Dockyards 
(owfied by Messrs, Butterfield & Swire) 
after reconversion work on them had been 
completed. These large and fast ships, 
the pride of the Dutch and Europeans in 
the Far East, are now on the regular run 
between Africa, South America and the 
Western Pacific. A description of the 
ships and. the excellent reconversion job 
done by Taikoo Doekyards will follow 
in our next issue. 

The skill and high degree of workman- 
ship displayed by the British firm in re- 
converting the three Dutch luxury liners 
from their previous war-time duties as 
troop transports to their present state of 
elegancy and fefined modernity have sur- 
passed the most optimistic expectations of 
Hongkong. At last week's party given 
by the local Dutch shipping firm and the 
ship’s skipper, M.S. “Boissevain” was dis- 
played to an admiring gathering and the 
most flattering comments were generally 
heard. While Dutch ships were tradi- 
tionally the most luxuriously . appointed 
and provided ships, the post-war launch- 
ing of such fine ships as the Ruys, Tegel- 
berg and Boissevain was made possible 
through the magnificent work done by the 
British Taikoo yards. ‘ 


GOURMET POWDER MANUFAC- 

TURING IN HONGKONG 
; Chinese restaurants and home cook- 
ing families are used to spicing their 
dishes with gourmet powder the pro- 
duction of which is of importance in 
many Chinese cities, in the U.S., here 
and elsewhere. Demand for gourmet 
powder is steady and appears to in- 
crease which is either due to the in- 
erease of Chinese mouths or their 
more refined palates, Europeans gen- 
erally do not like the addition of this 
powder to their soups and meals, Many 
powders have the effect of creating the 
illusion of Chicken sauce or other 
tasty fowl. 

The current position of local gourmet 
powder factories is influenced bv in. 
creasing American competition, that is 
to say Chinese makers of gourmet pow- 
der in the U.S. Before the war this 
source of competition did not bother 
local manufacturers as few overs¢as 
Chinese at that time were transplant- 
ing the art of gourmet powder making 
to America, 

However, Japanese makes like the 
popular ‘“Mizitsu” brand were out- 
selling Chinese products; as is observed 
so often when comparing Chinese with 
Japanese manufacturing, the Japan- 
ese usually sell much cheaper and pro- 
duce much better qualities. By way 
of boycott of Japanese goods—osten- 
sibly a political manoeuver but actual- 
ly planned by manufacturers and mer- 
chants for the benefit of their business 
—some Japanese products were kept 
out or at least their “encroachment” 
was minimised. In spite of the super- 
ior Japanese gourmet powder quality, 
Hongkong factories could produce large 
quantities on account of good overseas 
demand mostly coming from Malaya. 
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Indo-China, Siam, Burma, Netherlands 

Indies, Philippines, South Africa, 
Principal buyers were Chinese re- 

sidents abroad and it was they who 


helped the local gourmet powder 
makers to develop into a substantial 
industrv. After the liberation of the 


Colony local gourmet powder factories 
enjoyed a period of boom and turned 
out record quantities. However, only 
few factories survived the war and the 
scientific looting of the Chinese mob. 
Locai demand alone was so strong that 
exports to gourmet powder-starved Far 
Eastern countries could hardly be at- 
tended to, 

There are 9 larger factories here 
producing gourmet powder, some of 
them were only established a year ago. 
Besides this powder, various kinds of 
food and beverage essences are made 
by the majority of the 9 factories. 
Severai factories have branches in 
China, one firm is the local branch of 
a Shanghai enterprise. Some brands 
are well known abroad and others are 
making a bid for pushing the old ones 
to the wall. Smail gourmet powder and 
food essence makers are very numer- 
ous here and there is much adultera- 
tion .and piracy of brands. 

Pre-war capacity production of 
gourmet powder valutd over $500,000. 
The estimated output may value only 
slightly less but the depreciation of the 
purchasing power of the HK dollar has 
to be considered; actually only about 
one third of pre-war capacity produc- 
tion is now turned out. 


American made powder has entered 
the Far Eastern market much to the 
chesrin of local manufacturers and it 
looks as if this new competition has 
come to stay and expand very comfort- 
ably—as is the case with so many 
articles produced by other Jocal indus- 
tries, Provided that our local factories 
could intensify their business with 
neichbouring countries in the Far East 
and Western Pacific, the intrusion of 
American, gourmet powder makers 
would not constitute great harm, As it 
is, the countries in the Far East have 
yet to struggle along for some good 
time until that comparative high de. 
gree of prosperity will be attained as 
we so luckily experience, 

Prices have slumped very much; 
American powder in 1946 started off 
at $400 perf can of 10 lbs; the current 
price is only $85, Many importers have 
suffered losses, some as much as 50%. 
Cut-throat competition was the main 
eause for the extraordinary drop in 
prices, 

The local product cannot well com- 
pete with American powders as the 
American product is cheap ($85 for 
10 pounds while the Chinese goods seil 
for $150) and the local manufacturers 
have to purchase abroad two important 
raw materials for making gourmet- 
powder (flour and hydochloric acid) at 
hither prices than American producers. 
American methods of production lower 
the cost of production still more. 
Many local consumers have more con- 
fidence in the American product. 

In the near future Japanese gourmet 
powder will be seen here again. That 
will mean then further price drops. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION REPORTS 


AIR TRANSPORT COMPANIES IN 
HONGKONG 


During 1947 Hongkong airport register- 
ed record returns for passengers, freight 
and mail; an increasing number of avia- 
tion compan.es make use of the local air- 
field (Kaitak) and have spread their net 
of lines operating either direct.y from or 
through Hongkong; more companies are 
expected to establish offices here and fly 
scheduied or nonscheduled services imo 
and from the Colony. 


Notwithstanding the admitted inadequacy 
of the local airfield facilities, the geo- 
graphical position of Hongkong as a major 
hub in the Far East and Pacific, the stable 
and peaceful conditions in this British 
Colony, the steadily expanding  inter- 
national trade of Hongkong and the grow- 
ing airmindedness of the people at large 
have successfuily conspired to create in 
post-war Hongkong one of the leading 
civil air communication centres in the 
world, 


Prospects are most encouraging for the 
further steady advance in air transporta- 
tion to and from Hongkorg although the 
early start of the construction of the pro- 
posed airfield (either in the Deep Bay 
area or on Stonecutters Island) remains 
the conditio sine qua non; in spite of 
some ill-feeling and impatience on the part 
of all aviation interests as well as busi- 
ness men and the local Government about 
the unusually long delay of the decision 
by London, there is sufficient assurance 
that Hongkong will have its modern air- 
port within a reasonably short time. Pro- 
vided that a favourable decision is made 
before the end of this year, at least one 
runway of the proposed new airfield 
should be available for commercial air- 
craft before summer 1949. 


At the end of September, five aviation 
companies were registered in the Colony 
where their head offices are located, viz:— 


Hongkong Airways Ltd., connected 
with Britain’s major airline, B.O.A.C. 
Far East Aviation Co., Ltd., British own- 
ed but not operating any services yet, 


acting as local agents for ‘rans-Asiatic 
Airlines (American - Filipino owned). 
Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd., owned by 


Australians and Mr. Roy Farrell, a U.S. 
citizen. Skyways (Far East) Ltd,, being 
the Far East organisation of a large Bri- 
tish air, transport firm. Commercial Air 
Lines Ltd., connected wi‘h the interests of 
Mr. Alfred Sycip, Chinese-Filipino busi- 
ness man in Manila, being the British 
registered counterpart of #ommercial Air- 
lines Inc. in the Philippines. All com- 
panies are private limited liability com- 
panies. 


AVIATION LINES 


A total of 13 air transport companies 
operate scheduled or unscheduled services 
between. Hongkong and - practically ll 
‘centres of the world, directly or indirect- 


ly. Four companies are British: B.O.A.C., 
Skyways, Hongkong Airways and Cathay 


Pacific Airways. (Far East Aviation 
have not started any services, and Com- 
mercial Airlines Ltd. operations come 


under Commercial Airlines Inc., a Philip- 
pine enterprise). 


One air transport company each is 
French (Air France), American (Pan 
American World Airways; (for descrip- 
dion of P.A.W.A. routes see our previous 
issue, page 444), Norwegian (Braathens), 
Siamese (Pacific Overseas Airlines). Two 
companies are Chinese (GN-AG,, 
C.A.T.C.), and three companies are re- 
gistered in the Philippines (Philippine Air 


Lines, Commercial Airlines, Trans-Asiatic 
Airlines), 
The Royal Dutch Airline is expected 


to resume sgon its services to China and 
Japan. The Dutch have -been flying be- 
fore the ‘war, as pioneers, many routes in 
the Far East and their craft regularly 
called on Hongkong. The enormous de- 
mand made on Dutch flying personnel and 
equipment in other parts of the world 
have so far delayed resumption of the 
China-Japan air operations. Within a few 
months, however, Dutch aircraft will again 
become a familiar sight in the local sky 
and their renowned efficiency and unsur- 
passed service to the travelling public 
should assure them of a steady and grow- 
ing clientele, 


The Norwegian airline of Braathens 
South America & Far East Airtransport 
Co. (Safe) has developed during recent 
months a very prosperous business in the 
Far East. Its Skymasters are two to 
three times a month flying from here to 
Europe via India. Braathens will expand 
the present services to other parts of the 
world, 


Pacific Overseas Airlines (P.O.A.) are 
a joint Siamese Goyt.-American private 
interests enterprise, flying regularly to 
Bangkok, Singapore and occasionally to 
the U.S, West Coast. 


The 3 


Philippine companies connect 
Hongkong with Manila (often two or 
even three planes leave for Manila in 


one day), Bangkok, occasionally with Sin- 
gapore, Shanghai and the U.S. West Coast. 
It is Philippine Airlines (Pal), in which 
Mr. Andres: Soriano holds majority inter- 
ests, who only recently have inaugurated 


a frequent service between Hongkong- 
Manila-U.S. Pacific Coast, using DC-4 
(Skymasters). 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LTD. 


This British air transport company 
which was registered here on March 4, 
1947 has been, designated by the Minister 
of Civil Aviation, London, in accordance 
with the Anglo-Chinese Air Transport 
Agreement (text of which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue) as the airline 
which is te operate two routes, viz, No. 


6 and 7 from Hongkong to Canton and ' 


October 8 


Shanghai respectively. Negotiations be- 
tween Hongkong Airways officials and the 
authorities in London have been proceed- 
ing for over a year and the delay in 
the final decision as to the designation 
of the routes No, 6 and 7 was a con- 
sequence of the long drawn out discus- 
sions held between U.K. officials and the 
Nanking Govt. 


The following target dates for opera- 
tions of the company have been fixed: 
start of thrice weekly service from here 
to Shanghai on November Ist, and start 
of thrice daily service from here to Can- 
ton on Nov, 15. The Canton route will 
be flown in the morning, at noon and 
in the late afternoon. For the time being 
H.K. Airways will use DC-3’s but within 
3 to 6 months they wiil be replaced by 
Vickers-Vikings. 


The DC-3’s flying to Shanghai accom- 
modate 17 passengers while the planes on 
the Canton run. accommodate 21 passen- 
gers. DC-3's are twin-engined and have 
established a record for high performance; 
they are the only civil craft which can 
take off on one motor only. Vickers- 
Viking planes which were employed at 
the recent Royal Visit to South Africa 
as .escort craft will after their arrival 
here constitute the most modern medium 
transport civil aircraft in the Far East. 
They seat 32 persons excluding the crew. 
There is no doubt that the travelling 
public will use, whenever there are seats 
available, Vickers-Vikings for flying to 
Shanghai or Canton. The local company 
which is aligned with B.O.A.C. has of 
course at iis disposal the rich experience 
of B.O.A.C, flying, ground and operational 
personnel, 


BRITISH & FRENCH LINES 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


B.O.A.C. sperates three scheduled ser- 
vices every week from Hongkong to _Sin- 
gapore via Bangkok with overnight stops 
at the Siamese capital. Its four-engined 
Plymouth flying boats leave Hongkong on 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday. From 
Singapore, B.O.A.C. maintains a regular 
service to Australia. On every Sunday 
B.O.A.C. also operates a direct service 
between here and Singapore. 

Further expansion of services are under 
consideration in London. 


The Corporation’s twice weekly schedul- 
ed flights between Hongkong and _ the 
United Kingdom on Wednesday and 
Saturday are opera’ed via Bangkok, Ran- 
goon, Calcutta, Karachi, Bahrein, Basra, 
Cairo, Augusta,. arriving in London in 
five days with overnight stops at Ran- 
goon, Karachi, Cairo and Augusta. 


B.O.A.C., is. now employing 10 flying 
boats on its services to and from Hong- 
kong. The -Corporation will later use 
land aircraft to conduct iis services ‘to 
and from the Colony, The type of air- 
craft it may employ in future will de- 
pend upon the improved facilities of the 
present airfield although the construction 
of a new airport is anticipated. 
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Skyways Ltd. 


This British aviation company—as far 
as its Far Eastern operations are concern- 
ed—at present operates only two weekly 
scheduled yervices on Wednesday and 
Saturday between here and Singapore 
using four-engined Lancastrian aircraft. 
Like B.O.A.C., Skyways also entrusts its 
local bookings to the Airways Department 
of Messrs, Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. 


Airy France (French Airways) 


So far as Hongkong is concerned, Air 
France operates a ‘scheduled flight once 
weekly every Wednesday to Saigon and 
a number of occasional unscheduled ser- 
vices to Saigon. Its DC-3 passenger air- 
‘craft travels six hours from here to Sai- 
gon. 


From Saigon, Air France operates re- 
gular scheduled direct flights to Cairo, 
Parjs, London, and all European capitals, 
North and South America. Passengezs 
from here for Paris can use the com- 
pany’s fortnightly service from Saigon 
with two nights stopover in Saigon. In 
additicn, Air France also operates schedul- 
ed fights between Saigon and Paris once 
a, week. 


Cathay Pacific Airways 


This airline, owned by Australians and 
Mr. Roy Farrell, . an American’ citizen, 
~maintains regular. flights twice’ weekly to 
Singapore via Bangkok and to Manila 
direct. Its) 12-hour ‘service- between here 


and Singapore which one-hour: stopover at: 


Bangkok leaves here évery Monday and 
Friday morning, while its Hongkong- 
Manila direct flight is operated on every 
Monday. and Thursday arriving in the 
Philippines capital in four hours. 


As soon as permission is granted by 
the Australian Government, the airline 
will inaugurate a scheduled service be- 
tween here and Sydney. When: it inau- 
gurates this service, the Australian Qantas 
Line will likewise operate flights between 
Hongkong and Australia. 


AVIATION IN CHINA 


All airfields in China do not meet in- 
ternational requirements as stipulated by 
the Provisional International Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation (P.I.C.A.O.). The 
Civil Aviation Bureau of the’ Chinese 
Miuistry’ of Communications is in charge 
of building airfields and supervising civil 
aviation in China. As long as. China’s 
airfields are, according to international 
civil aviation standards, not suitable for 
modern aircraft operations, international 


air communications with China cannot 
improve. 
P.I.C.A.O. recommendations to China 


centred about the immediate improvement 
of at least four airfields viz, Shanghai, 
Canton, Amoy and Taipeh so as to bring 
them into line with ctber countries’ air- 
port facilities. The Civil Aviation Bureau 
at Nanking finally decided to develop 
China's airfields by stages; first a plan 
has been made, dividing existing airfields 
into four classes. The “A” class fields 
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THE ANGLO-CHINESE AIR 


TRANSPORT 


On July 23, 1947, at Nanking, the Air 
Transport Agreement between H.M. Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the Republic of China was 
signed which contains 13 Articles, an 
Annex and_two Schedules describing the 
air routes granted by the two govern- 
ments of the airlines of the United King- 


dom and China respectively. 


The Air Transport Agreement between 


the U.S.A. and China was published in 
our issue of February 5,° 1947. The 
Anglo-Chinese Agreement is the second 


Air Transport Agreement which China so 
far has signed. 


The two Chinese airlines, C.N.A.C. and 
C.A.T.C,, have been designated by Nan- 
king for the operation of the 7 routes 


will be at Shanghai, Canton, Tientsin an:| 
Kunming; of the three Shanghai airfields 
Hungjao is to be developed to “A” class 
standard while Lunghwa is to be reserv- 
ed for domestic air routes which means 
that this airfield will not or only partly 
be developed; the third airfield, Kiang- 
wan, is used by the Chinese army. All 
Shanghai airfields were developed by the 
Japanese during the | occupation years 
while most. airfields in the interior of 
CHina were built or developed by the 
U.S. Army who also, after the end of 
war, expended much: money and effort in 
creating new airfields or improving them. 


The White Cloud airfield of Canton is 
scheduled to’ be developed so as to meet 
P.I.C.A.O, standards. There are about 
30 airfields in China but the majority are 
used by the army. The civil airports of 
Nanking, Hankow, Chungking, Changchun 
(Manchuria), Tsingtao and Amoy may be 


improved to “B’ class standards to be 
used only in domestic ,air traffic. Other 
airfields are useful for emergency land- 
ings. 


China never developed an aircraft in- 
dustry but some Americans installed dur- 
ing the earlier war years an assembly 
plant in Yunnan. The Japanese left on 
Taiwan a. large quantity of material for 
the use of their aircraft plant on the 


Island. Chinese officials hav been trying’ 


to put the plant back into operation and 
made much of the fact that some 50,000 
tons of aircraft equipment has been partly 
taken over from the Japanese in Taiwan 
and partly shipped over from Japan 
Proper under reparations account. Some 
overconfident reports from Taiwan spoke 
of the possibility of China producing her 
first airplane in the taken-over plant of 
Taiwan with the help of the taken-over 
materials. Such reports were obviously 
issued by peovle who lack in. the under- 
standing of the complexity of modern in- 
dustry where construction of motors de- 
pends on a number of ancillary. industries 
which simply do not exist in China. 


AGREEMENT 


as per Schedule 1 but Chinese prepara- 
tions are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
take into consideration operating more 
than two routes, viz. 6 and 7, from Can- 
ton and Shanghai to Hongkong. As a 
matter of fact, the two Chinese lines were 
allowed almost since the end of war to 


come to Hongkong pending the formal 
signing of an air transport agreement. 
C.N.A.C, and C.A.T.C. profits made on 


account of this generous attitude of the 
British authorities were particularly high 
in 1946. 5 


The British Ministry of Civil Aviation 
designed B.O.A.C. as the British airline 
which will fly the routes No. 1 and 2 
(see Schedule 2); the route No. 3 has 
not yet been decided upon; the routes 
No. 4 and 5 points of departure being 
in Malaya will be designated svon in 
accordance with the suggestions . of the 
Government of British Malaya; and routes 
No. 6 and 7 will be operated by Hong- 
kong ‘Airways Ltd. as the British design- 
ated air transport enterprise in eccordance 
with Article 2 of the Angilo-Chinese 
Agreement. } 


Foilowing is the entire ‘ext of the 
Agreement and Annex as wel! as the 2 
Schedules, 


AIR TRANSPORT 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND CHINA. 


The Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and the Government of the Republic 
of China: 


Desiring to conclude an Agreement for 
the purpose of establishing air services as 
soon as possible between their respective 
territories have ag:zeed as follows:— 


Article 1 


Each Contracting Party grants to the 
other the rights specified in the Annex to 


this Agreement for the purpose of the 
establishment of the air services therein 
described (hereinafter referred to as the 
“agreed services”), 


Article 2 


(1) The agreed services. may be inau- 
gurated immediately or at a fater date 
at the option of the Contracting Party to 
whom the rights are granted, but not 
before (a) the Contracting Party to whom 
the rights are granted has designated an 
airline or airlines for the specified route 
or routes; and (b) the Contracting Party 
granting the rights has given the appro- 
priate operating permission to the airline 
or airlines concerned, (which subject to 
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the provisions of paragraph (2) of this 
Article and of Article 7 it shall do as 
soon as possible); provided that in areas 
of hostilities er of smilitary occupation, or 
in areas affected thereby, such inaugura- 
tion shall be subject to the dpproval of 
the competent military authorities, 


(2) Every designated airline, béfore 
being permitted to engage in the opera- 
tions coni‘emplated by this Agreement, may 
be required to qualify before the aero- 
nautical authorities of the Contracting 
Party granting the rights under the laws 
and regulations normally applied by these 
authorities to the operation of. commercial 
airlines. 


Article 3 


In the operation of the agreed services 
by the designated airlines of either Con- 
tracting Party, the interests of the design- 
ated afrlines of the other Contracting 
Party shall be taken into consideration so 
as not to affect unduly the services which 
fhe Jatter provides on the same routes. 


‘Article 4 


(1) The charges which either of the 
‘Contracting Parties may impose, or permit 
to be imposed, on the designated airline 
‘or airlines of the other Contracting Party 
for the use of airports and other faci- 
‘lities shall be jusc and reasonable and 
shall not be higher than would be paid 
for the use of such airports and faci- 
lities by its national aircraft engaged in 


similar international services. 
(2) Fuel, lubricating. oil and spare 
parts introduced into or taken on boar 


aircraft in the territory of one Contract- 
ing Party by, or on behalf of, the other 
Contracting Party or its designated air- 
lines and intended solely for use of the 
-aireraft of the other Contracting Party, 
shall be accorded, with respect to custorns 
duties, inspection fees or other charges 
‘imposed by the former @ontracting Party, 
treatment not less favourable than that 
granted to national airlines engaged in 
international air transport or the airline 
pf the most-favoured, nation, 


(3) Aircraft of the one Contracting 
‘Party operated on the agreed services and 
supplies of fuel, lubricating oils, spare 
parts and regular equipment and aircraft 


stores retained on board such aircraft 
shall be exempt in the territory of the 
other Contracting Party from customs 
duties, inspection fees or. similar duties 


or charges, even though such supplies be 


used by such aircraft on flights in that 
territory. 
Article 5 

Certificates of airworthiness, certificates 


of competency and licences issued or ren- 
dered valid by one Contracting Party and 
still in force shall be recognised as valid 
by the other Contracting Party for the 
purpose of operating the agreed services. 
Each Contracting Party ,reserves the right 
however, to refuse : to ‘recognise, for the 
purpose of flight-above its own territory, 
certificates of competency and _ licences 
‘granted to its own nationals by the other 
Contracting Party or any other State. 
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Article 6 


(1) The laws and regulations of .one 
Contracting Party relating to the entry 
into or departure from its territory of air- 
craft engaged in international air naviga- 
tion, or to the operation and navigation 
of such aircraft while within its  terri- 
tory, shall apply to the aircraft of the 
other Contracting Party without distine- 
tion as to nationality, and shall be com- 
plied with by such aircraft upon enter- 
ing or departure from or while within 
the territory of that Contracting Party. 


(2) The laws and regulations of one 
Contracting Party relating to the entry 
into or departure from its territory of 
passengers, crew or cargo of aircraft 
(such as regulations relating to entry, 
clearance, immigration, passports, customs 
and quarantine) shall be applicable to the 
passengers, crew or cargo of the aircraft 
of the designated airline or airlines of 
the other Contracting Party: while in the 
territory of the first Contracting Party. 


Article 7 


Each Contracting Party reserves the 
right to withhold or revoke the exercise 
of the rights specified in the’ Annex to 
this Agreement by an airline designated 
by the other ‘Contracting Party in any 
case in which it is not satisfied that sub- 
stantial ownership and effective control of 
such airline are vested in nationals of 
either Contracting Party, or in case of 
failure by that airline to comply with 
the laws and regulations referred to in 
Article 6 hereof or otherwise to fulfill 
the conditions ‘under which the rights are 


granted in accordance with this Agree- 
ment and its Annex, 
Article 8 


This Agreement shall be registered with 
the Provisional International ‘Civil Avia- 
tion Organisation set up by the Interim 
Agreement on International Civil Aviation 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944, 
or its successor. 


Article 9 


(1) It is the intention of both Con- 
tracting Parties that there should be re- 


gular and frequent consultation between 
their respective aeronautical authorities 
and that there should thereby be close 


collaboration in the observance of the 
principles and the implementation of the 
provisions outlined in this Agreement and 
its Annex, 


(2) If either of the Contracting Parties 
considers it desirable to modify the terms 
of the Annex to this Agreement, it may 
request consultation between the aeronau- 
tical authorities of the two Contracting 
Parties, such consultation to begin within 
a period of sixty days from date of the 
request. When these authorities agree to 
modifications to the Annex, these modifica- 
tions shall come into force when they 
have been confirmed by -an Exchange of 
Notes through the diplomatic channel. 


Article 10 


Except as otherwise provided in this 
Agreement or in its Annex, any dispute 
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between the Contracting Parties relating 
to the interpreiation or application of this 
Agreement or its Annex which cannot be 
settled through consultation shall be re- 
ferred, for an advisory report, to the In- 
terim Council of the Provisional Civil 
Aviation Organisation (in accordance with 
the provisions of Article III Section 6 (8) 
of the Interim Agreement on International 
Civil Aviation signed at Chicago on De- 
cember 7, 1944) or its successor, unless 
the Contracting Parties agree to refer the 
dispute for decision to an Arbitral Tri- 
bunal appointed by agreement between the 
Contracting Parties, or to some _ other 
person or body. The Contracting Parties 
undertake to comply with the award from 
such arbitration. 


Article 11 


If a general Multilateral Air Conven- 
tion which is accepied by both Contract- 
ing Parties comes into force, this Agrec- 
ment shall be amended so as to conform 
with the provisions of such Convention. 


Article 12 


For the purpose of this Agreement, and 
its Amnex, unless the congext otherwise 
requires: 


(a) The term ‘aeronautical authorities’ 
shall mean, in the case of the United 
Kingdom, the Minister of Civil Aviation 
for the time being, and any person or 
body authorised to perform any functions 
presently exercised by the said Minister 
or similar functions, and, in the case of 
the Republic of China, the Minister of 
Communications for: the time. being, and 
any person or body authorised to perform 
the functions presently exercised by the 
said Minister or similar functions. 


(b) The term ‘designated airlines’ shall 
mean the air transport enterprises which 
the aeronautical authorities of one of the 
Contracting Parties have notified in writ- 
ing to the aeronautical authorities of the 
other Contracting Party as the airlines 
designated by it in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 2 of this Agreement for the routes 
specified in such notification, 


(c). The term ‘territory’ shall have the 
meaning assigned to it by Article 2 of 
the Convention on _ International Civil 
Aviation signed at Chicago on December 
7, 1944, 


(d) The definitions contained in para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (d) of Article 96 
of the Convention on International. Civil 
Aviation signed at Chicago on December 
7, 1944, shall apply. 


(e) The term ‘successor’ shall mean the 
organisation which, on the coming into 


force of the Convention referred to in 
(d) above, will take the place of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organisation, 


(f) The term ‘capacity’ shall mean the 
total over any given period of the avail- 
able’ passenger seats and freight and mail 
space of the aircraft operated over the 
routes, 
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Article 13 


(1) This Agreement shall continue in 
it is previously terminated in accordance 
force for a period of four years unless 
with the procedure set out below, or re- 
newed by an Exchange of Notes through 
the diplomatic channel, 


(2) Either Contracting Party may at 
any time give notice to the other if it 
desires to terminate this’ Agreement; if 
such notice is given, this Agreement shall 


terminate twelve months after the date 
of receipt of such notice by the other 
Contracting Party, unless the notice to 
terminate is withdrawn by agreement 


before the expiry of this period. 


shall 
the 
Aviation 


(3) Such notice of termination 
be simultaneously communicated to 
Provisional International Civil 
Organisation, .or its successor. In the ab- 
sence of acknowledgment of receipt by 
the other Contracting Party, such notice 
of termination shall be deemed to have 
been received fourteen days after the re- 
ceipt of the notice by the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organisation 
or its successor. 


ANNEX 


le 

The Government of the United King- 
dom grants to the Government of the 
Republic of China the right to operate 
air services by one or more airlines de- 
signated by the latter to or through points 
in United Kingdom territory on the routes 
specified in Schedule I attached, provided 
that only such route service patterns shall 
be adopted as provide a reasonably direct 
route between the point of departure and 
the destination. 


Il. 

The Government of the Republic of 
China grants to the Government of the 
United Kingdom the right to operate air 
services by one or more airlines design- 
ated by the latter to or through points 
in Chinese territory on the routes specified 
in Schedule IL_ attached, provided that 
only such foute service patterns shall be 
adopted as provide a reasonably direct 
route between the point of departure and 
the destination. 


Ill. 

The airlines designated by each of the 
Contracting Parties shall, for the purposes 
of operating the agreed services and 
under the conditions prescribed in the 
Agreement and its Annex, be accorded 
in the territory of the other Contracting 
Party :— 


(a) Rights of transit and of steps for 
non-traffic purposes (including the 
use of ancillary facilities) at air- 
fields and water bases designated 
for international air services or 
otherwise agreed between the Con- 
tracting Parties from time to time; 

(b) The right to take refuge in emer- 

gency at any convenient airfield or 

water base; 
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(c) At the points specified in the 
Schedules to this Annex rights of 
commercial entry and departure for 
international traffic in passengers, 
freight and mail including the right 
to embark and disembark _ inter- 
national traffic destined for and 
coming from third countries, 


IV. 
It_ is agreed between the Contracting 
Parties that the foregoing rights shall be 
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subject to the observance of the follow- 
ing principles :— 


(a) The capacity provided 
maintained in _ close 
with the traffic offering. 


shall be 
relationship 


(b) There shall be a fair and equal 
opportunity for the airlines of the 
two Contracting Parties to operate 
on the routes specified in the 
schedules. 


Se a aac acerca ae ee ss 


SCHEDULE I. 
ROUTES GRANTED TO AIRLINES OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


(In both ' directions; omitting 
Route Points of Intermediate 
Numbers Departure Points. 


(Any one or (Any one or more 


more of the of 


the following 
following) 


if desired) 


stops for non-traffic purposes). 


Destinations in 
United Kingdom (Any one or 
territory more of the 
(Any one or more following 

of the following if desired) 

if desired) 


Points beyond 


—— ese 


bg Kunming (a) 
Canton Tokyo 
Shanghai Kurile Islands 
Tientsin Aleutian Islands 
Alaska 
Points in U.S.A. 
Points in Canada 
Newfouridland 
Rineanna 
(b) 
Hongkong 
Manila 
Guam 
Wake 
Honolulu 
Points in U.S.A, 
Points in Canada 
Newfoundland 
Rineanna 
2. Kunming Hongkong 
Canton Points in French 
Shanghai Indo-China 
Tientsin Points in Siam 
Points in Burma 
Points in India 
Bahrein 
Points in Iraq 
Lydda 
Points in North 
Africa 
Points in France 
ES Kunming Hongkong 
Canton Points in French 
Shanghai Indo-China 
Tientsin Points in Siam 
Points in Burma 
4, Kunming Hongkong 
Canton Points in French 
Shanghai Indo-China | 
Tientsin Points in Siam 
5. Kunming Hongkong 
Canton Manila 
Shanghai 
Tientsin 
6. Canton _ 
he Shanghai Foochow 
Amoy 
Swatow 


—_— 


Prestwick = 
London 
London Rineanna 
Prestwick Newfoundland 
Points in Canada 
Points in U.S.A. 
_ Calcutta 
Penang Points in Netherlands 
Singapore last IaAdies 
Kuching 
Jesselton Points in Netherlands 
Labuan East Indies 
Points in Australia 
Hongkong _ 
Hongkong - 
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(c) The services provided under the 
Agreement and its Annex by a de- 
signated airline shall retain as their 
primary objective the provision of 


capacity adequate to the trafic 
demands between the country by 
which such airline has been design- 
ated and the country of ultimate 


« 


destination of the traffic. 

(d) The right to embark or disembark 
international traffic destined for or 
coming from third countries at a 
point or points on the routes speci- 
fied in Schedules I and II to this 
Annex shall be applied in accord- 
ance with the general principles of 
orderly development to which both 
Governments subscribe and shall be 
subject to the principle that capacity 
should be related: 


(i) to trathc requirements between 
the country of origin and the 
countries of destination; 


to the requirements of through 
airline operation; and 


(ii) 


trafic requirements of 
the area through which the 
airline passes after taking 
account of local and regional 
services. 


(iii) to the 


(e) The aeronautical authorities of the 
Contracting Parties will consult to- 
gether, at the request of either of 
them, to determine’ whether the 
principles set forth above are being 
complied with by the airlines de- 
signated by the Contracting Parties. 


(f) Where the onward 
trafic by an aircraft of different 
size from that employed on the 
earlier stage of the same route 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘change 
of gauge’) is justified by reason of 
economy of operation and where 
such change of gauge is to be made 
by the airlines of one Contracting 
Party either in its own territory or 
at any point of destination in the 
other Contracting Party, the small- 
er aircraft shall only operate in 
connection with the larger aircraft 
which has started from a point of 
departure in the territory of the 
first Contracting Party. The small- 
er aircraft shall not normally leave 
the change of gauge point until the 
larger aircraft has arrived and 
shall be operated for the primary 
purpose of carrying onwards to 
their ultimate destinations passen- 
gers who have travelléd to the ter- 
ritory of the United Kingdom or 
of the Republic of China in the 
larger aircraft. The capacity of 
the smaller aircraft shall be deter- 
mined with primary reference to 


carriage of 


the traffic travelling in the larger 
aircraft normally requiring to be 
carried onward. Vacancies in the 


smaller aircraft may be filled with 
passengers from the territory of the 
United Kingdom or of the Republic 
of China respectively without pre- 
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SCHEDULE IL. 
ROUTES GRANTED AIRLINES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(In both directions; omitting stops for non-traffic purposes). 
Route Points of Intermediate Destinations in Points beyond 
Numbers Departure Points. United Kingdom (Any one or 

(Any one or (Any one or more _ territory more of the 

more of the of the following (Any one or more following 

following) if desired) of the following if desired) 
if desired) 
fk Lyndon Points in Europe Kunming Tokyo and beyond 
Points in North Canton 
Africa Shanghai 
Points in Asia 
Minor 
Points in India 
Points in Burma 
Pointy in Siam 
Points in French 
Indo-China 
Hongkong 
2: London Points in Europe Kunming fer: 
Points in North Canton 
INGE Shanghai 
Points in Asia Tientsin 
Minor 
Points in India 
Points in Burma 
Points in Siam 
Points in French 
Indo-China 
Hongkong 
eae Hongkong Manilg = Hongkong 
Pow in Borneo 
Points in Sarawak 
Singapore 
Penang 
Points in Siam 
Points in French 
Indo-China 
4. Singapore Points in Siam Canton =" 
Penang Points in French Shanghai 
Indo-China Tientsin 
Hongkong 
5. Singapore Kuching Canton =" 
Points in Borneo Shanghai 
Manila ‘Tientsin 
Hongkong 
6. Hongkong — Canton —_ 
7. Hongkong _ Shanghai _ 


* No commercial rights in Chinese territory are involved on Route No.: 3. 
a ee ee eee 


judice to the local traffic. exclusive 
of sabotage’ Similarly in the re- 
verse direction the principles set out 
in this sub-paragraph shall apply 
and the larger aircraft shall net 
normally leave the change of gauge 
point until the smaller aircraft has 
arrived, 


Tariffs to be charged for the car- 
riage of passengers and freight by 
the airlines referred to in this Annex 
shall be agreed in the first instance 
between them in consultation with 
other airlines operating on the same 
rovfes or any section thereof. Any 
tariffs so agreed shall be subject to 
the approval of the Contracting 
Parties. In the event of disagree- 


ment between the airlines the Con- 
tracting Parties themselves shall en- 
deavour to reach agreement. If the 
Contracting Parties should fail to 
agree, the matter in dispute shall 
be referred to arbitration as pro- 
vided for in Article 10 of this 
Agreement. 


(h) The tariffs to be agreed -in-accord- 
ance with (y) above ‘shall be fixed 
at reasonable levels, due regard 
being paid to all. relevant factors, 
including economical. operation, rea- 
sonable profit; differences: of charac- 
teristics of service (including stan- 
dards of speed and accommodation) 
and the taritfs charged by any other 
air carriers on the route. 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


PRICE CONTROL 
IN HONGKONG 


Maximum retail prices are fixed by 
the Hongkong Govt Dept. of Sup- 
plies, Trade & Industry for a large 
number of essential consumer goods 
and foodstuffs. Price control is 
exercised under the Defense Regula- 
tions 1940 and the Price Control Or- 
Ginance, gazetted in July 1946. It is 
an emergency measure which was 
necessary during the years of war 
but it continues to be of equal im- 
portance in the post-war period of 
transition. Only after return to 
normal conditions in the economic 
life of nations—as fear as Hongkong 
is concerned principally the coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire—a gradual decontrolling 
of maximum retail prices can be ex- 
pected. Until that time, which ap- 
pears still far off, price corttrols will 
remain and even be expanded. 


Local Govt price control has been 
one of the most important measures 
to speed up the general process of 
rehabilitation. It has to some ex- 
tent curbed and even eliminated 
profiteering in consumer goods 
especially for the period from the 
end of 1945 to late autumn 1946 
when considerable shortages in 
essential goods could not be quickly 
relieved. The stringent import trade 
controls of China which became 
more effective as from the end of 
1946, an easier supply position in 
many industrial countries and a re- 
latively small market for consumer 
goods in Hongkong appeared during 
the earlier months of 1947 to conspire 
in such a way as to make local price 
controls in the majority of goods 
largely unnecessary; indeed, when 
summer approached many retailers 
were already selling a fair number of 
price controlled goods under the 
limit, sometimes even at half the 
maximum retail price. Supply and 
demand were slowly balancing and 
many consumer goods arrived here 
from abroad, or were locally manu- 


factured, in quantities exceeding 
peak demands. 
Price control of both imported 


and locally produced consumer goods 
has been a most beneficial factor in 
spite of many minor shortcomings; 
there were added, in the periodic re- 
leases of the Price Controller, some- 
times rather unessential articles 
while frequently certain types of 
consumer goods were left out from 
control as far as gazetted by the 
Dept. S.T. & I. However, most non- 
gazetted price controlled imports 
and locally manufactured’ goods 
have been subject to a sort of retail 
price control. 


All importers comply with the re- 
quest of S.T. & I. to submit <heir in- 
voices for inspection in case of im- 
ported goods being classified by the 


Price Controller as more or less 
essential consumer articles. The 
prices of importers’ invoices are in- 
vestigated, the usual trade’s profit is 
added, a ceiling price is being fixed 
and the names of retailers or shops, 
required to sell the imported goods 
in question, are mutually agreed 
upon by the Control and importers. 
Retailers and shops, as approved by 
the Control, obtain goods at ceiling 
or lower prices but they are required 
in return to sell to the general public 
at fixed maximum prices or under 
Thus Price Control is able to enforce 
retail maximum prices for such con- 
sumer goods as are regularly gazet- 
ted as well as for other types of less 
essential consumer goods (like a 
great variety of articles of wear, 
piece goods) which are under a sys- 
tem of voluntary price control 
through cooperation by the impor- 
ters, retailers and Govt. 


In addition to consumer goods des- 
tined for local requirements, prac- 
tically all other invoices relative to 
industrial raw materials, capital 
goods, general merchandise are 
examined by Price Contr] officials 
and in most cases an indication is 
given to the importer of the appro- 
ximate price at which he should sei. 


The Dept. S.T. & J. has effective 
means to enforce price controls but, 
on the whole, there has been a re- 
markably high degree of compliance 
on the part of the business com- 
munity. This fact is surprising in 
view of the rather chaotic conditions 
in neighbouring China where most 
controls remain usually in the paper 
stage. The benevolent and well- 
intentioned regime of the local au- 
thorities has been recognised as such 
and appreciated and therefore the 
cooperation of merchants was readily 
given. Minor offences and breaches 
of price control regulations have 
come up before the loca] Courts and 
there have been registered many 
convictions or cautions. 


Foreign visitors usually are im- 
pressed by the smooth working of 
local price controls and its un- 
obtrusive character. Without much 
ado, the Price Controller has fixed 
maximum retail prices, which are 
weekly amended and new inclusions 
are made, and he is effectively re- 
gulating retail prices for non-con- 
trolled consumer goods as weli. 


Many local factories have greatly 
benefitted from Price Control as 
much as the consuming public. In 
fact, the operations of several indus- 
trial groups here was possible only 
because of good services of Dept. S.T 
& I. who either directly imported 
needed industrial raw materials or 
controlled the price of such materials 
ii imported here by commercial 
houses. Many manufacturers have 
grown so accustomed to this policy 
o% Govt that they objected when cer- 
tain raw material imports, either 


made directly by Govt or obtained by 
Govt at rockbottom prices from local 
importers, were once again turned 
over to commercial channels. Manu- 
facturers always found that Govt 
controlled supplies were enabling 
them to resume production and make 
very handsome profits. However, 
with many raw materials no longer 
being in short supply, the legitimate 
traders come back into their own. 
Still, all industrial raw materials re- 
quired by loca] factories and work- 
shops are price “regulated” and thus 
manufacturers are, in the same way 
as the general public, assured of fair 
purchasing prices. 


FOREIGN RELIEF SUPPLIES 


MARKET IN SHANGHAI 


A considerable number of Unrra relief 
supplies have found their way into the 
black markets of Shanghai; so have U.S. 
Army surplus goods. All kinds of medical 
and hospital supplies, pharmaceuticals, 
articles of clothing, raw cotton, canned 
foodstuffs, vehicles, machinery, tools, etc., 
etc. During 1946 well-organised gangs of 
pilferers were operating in the harbour 
of Shanghai almost without any interfer- 
ence by police, gendarmerie or paid 
watchmen on the waterfront. Some im- 
provement was noticed earlier in 1947 
but the extent of pilferage is still very 
large. 


In addition, there were and are many 
corrupt officials in the Chinese organisa- 
tion called Cnrra handling the disposal 
and sales of Unrra supplies and these 
people were largely responsible for feed- 
ing the commodity markets of Shanghai 
with an apparently unending stream of 
goods donated by the people of the U.S., 
Britain, Canada, Australia, etc. The ver 
nacular press of Shanghai has been ful 
with often well-documented reports accus- 
ing officials of Cnrra of aiding and abet- 
ting black market operations. Motor 
trucks, passenger cars and jeeps donated 
by Unrra for the rehabilitation of the 
economy of the Chinese people were often 
either simply stolen by organised gangs 
(some of which enjoy the “protection” of 
important interests in China) or mis- 
appropriated by Cnrra officials; as slowly 
facts are made known scandals are piling 
up, 


A good number of Unrra goods which 
were previously shipped to China have, 
through Shanghai’s black market services, 
re-appeared in the U.S. Unrra cotton 
both of American and Indian origin is 
now sold in New York after the official 
or private pilferers have first got their 
“cargo” to certain commodity dealers in 
Shanghai who shipped back to America 
at a price what originally came in as 
gifts. New York produce market dealers 
are of course often aware of the origin 
of such cargo. 
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HONGKONG IMPORT AND EXPORT 
REGULATIONS 


We draw the attention of our 
readers to the regular publication of 
laws and regulations of Hongkong 
Government as well as of other offi- 
cial matters relating to Trade in the 
Far Eastern Economic Review which 
commenced in its issue Vol. III No. 
18, of Sept. 19, 1947. 


I, 
IMPORTATION OF GOODS INTO 


HONGKONG 


Under the authority of the IM- 
PORT CONTROL ORDER, 1947, the 
Superintendent of Imports & Ex- 
ports Dept. issued on Sept. Zone 
general licence which authorises the 
free importation of all goods from 
the following countries:— 


British Commonwealth and Empire 
(except Canada and Newfoundland), 
Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, Iceland, 
Faroe Islands: France and French 
Empire; Netherlands and Nether- 
lands Empire; Belgium and_ her 
colonies; Czechoslovakia; Italy: 
Greece; Siam; China; Macao. 


However, the following commodi- 
ties from the above mentioned coun- 
tries are subject to Special Import 
Licences :— 


Coal, coke; cotton yarn—as im- 
ported from China and Macao. 


Butter, cheese, margarine; peanut 
oil, coconut vil; canned fish, meat of 
all kinds; flour, rice & rice products; 
tin and tin plate: 

yarn; coal, coke: 
sulphate of ammonia: watches. 


Furthermore the importation of 
gold and silver bullion and coin, and 
arms and ammunition require 
Special Import Licences irrespective 
of place of origin. 


The importation of all commodities 
from countries not enumerated above 
is subject to Special Import Licence. 


Il. 
EXPORTATION OF GOODS FROM 
HONGKONG 


There are three groups of com- 
modities which have been placed by 
Hongkong Govt under control and 
restriction viz: Prohibited Exports; 
Controlled Exports: Reserved Ex- 
ports. 


(1.) Prohibited Exports 


Under the authority of PRO- 
HIBITED EXPORTS ORDER, 1946, 
the following commodities may only 
be exported if an export licence is 
granted by the Department of Sup- 
plies, Trade & Industry:— 


Gold and Silver bullion and coin; 
Butter, Peanut cakes, Peanut oil, 
Condensed Milk, Coconut oil, _ Flour, 
Rice, Sugar; Preserved Ginger (in 
casks); Bottles of all kinds, whole or 
broken, empty or filled; Cotton yarn 


and thread of all kinds; Cement; 
Firewood; Tinplate; Motor cars and 
trucks (incl. accessories and spare 
parts): Galvanised Iron pipes: Mild 
steel bars, angles, channels, tees, 
joists, window sections: Toilet and 
all bathroom accessories (water 
closets, basins, baths etc.) 


The list of prohibited exports (as 
above) is regularly amended by 
either new additions or exceptions 
made by the Authority (Dept. S.T. 
& I.) 


Applications for licences for the 
export of the above enumerated com- 
modities are to be submitted to the 
Dept. S.T. & I. No export declara- 
tion is to be made to Imports & Ex- 
ports Dept. in respect of such pro- 
hibited export commodities since an 
export licence granted by S. T. & I. 
is sufficient. 


(2.) Controtled Exports 


Under the authority of the EX- 
FORT CONTROL ORDER, 1947, the 
purpose of which was explained at 
length in our issue of May 28, pp. 
34/35, the following commodities are 
at present on the list of Controlled 
Exports :— 


Wood (tung) oil; Tin in slabs and 


ingots; Raw Rubber; Pepper. 
Controlled exports differ from 
Prohibited Exports in that licences 


for Controlled Exports are readily 
given provided that the exporter 
signs the declaration on a special 
export form; this declaration re- 
quires the exporter to receive pay- 
ment for the proceeds of the com- 
modities to which the licence applies 
eee an exchange association 
ank. 


Exports of Controlled Commodities 
to the following countries are exempt 
from the provision of the Export 
Control Order, 1947:— 


British Commonwealth and Empire 
(excl. Canada and Newfoundland), 
ie. the sterling area (incl. Iraq, 
i Se Iceland, the Faroes); 
shina. 


The principal consideration for 
the Controlled Export Order, 1947, 
was the necessity by Hongkong Ex- 
change Control to obtain additional 
funds from local exports to the USS. 
By obliging wood oil exporters to 
surrender 25% of their export bills 
to Exchange Control, the Colony’s 
increased US dollar earnings. may 
enable larger exchange allocations to 
local importers of essential com- 
monte from hard currency coun- 
ries. 


(3.) Reserved Exports 


Under the authority of the RE- 
SERVED COMMODITIES’ (RE- 
EXPORT) ORDER, 1947, the Dept. of 
S.T. & I. exercises control over the 


po ak of the following commodi- 
ies :— 
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Tinplates; Cotton yarn; Wheat 
flour; Sugar. raw or refined (excl. 
sugar of Chinese origin). 


In our issue of Sept. 17, p. 394, the 
stipulations of the Reserved Com- 
modities (re-export) Order, 1947, 
were published. The Order went into 
effect as from Sept. 13 with regard 
to flour and sugar, and as from Sept. 
24 with regard to tinplate and cotton 
yarn. 


Importers of the above commodi- 
ties have to notify Dept. S.T. & I. 
as to imported quantity, country of 
origin, carrying ship and date of 
arrival of above enumerated com- 
modities. The importation. of these 
commodities is subject. to the issue of 
a Special Import Licence by I. & E. 
Dept. (see above list of goods requir- 
ed to be covered by Special Import 
Licence). 


No person is allowed under the 
Order to take or give delivery, dis- 
pose of or deal in Reserved Com- 
modities. The re-export of these 
commodities requires the granting of 


an export licence to be issued by 
Dept. S.T. & I. 
HONGKONG PRODUCE MARKETS 


Native market quotations, ex dealer’s 


godown, in H.K.$ per picul of 133% 
pounds: 

‘ 2nd Oct. 6th Oct. 
Peannat: Oil) 3. 229509190 188 
Wood Oil ei... RBS 145 
Sesame W@il we... 2. 88270 270 
Cocoanut ‘Oil... ..:. '<.. 127 123 
Rapeseed Oil 0 2. 2... 164 162 
Tea Seed Oil seek, Oo 165 
Tin (Yunnan) ne Soe. 540 
Wolfram (65%) .... ... 390 400 
Antimony setae kee OR 90 
Silk (per Ib.) 9.40 9.50 


China Produce in New , York 


Average prices last week in US$ 
per pound: 
CASSIA OIL, per lb. 
F.0O.B. New York .... 
ANISEED OIL, per lb. 
F.O.B. New York .... 
ANTIMONY, American, 
993 percent grade in 
bulk of carload lots, 
F.O.B. Texas 0.33 


BRISTLES, F.O.B. New York, per 
lb. as follows:— 


3.10/25 
0.70/85 


Hankow, Regular As- 


sortments Baez SE LOS 
Chungking, Regular 

Assortments ............ 2.05 
Shanghai, Regular As- 

SOLUMEN Sa ti coatneewteacs 1.80 
Tientsin short 55’s ..... 4.00 
Tientsin, regular 55’s .. 6.40 
SANDALWOOD OIL, 

in drams, depending 

on sellers quantity 

& quality .......0.0... 13.50 nominal 
TUNG OIL, in tank 

cars, per lb. F.O.B. 

New YOrk <0.: 0a. 086 0.224 
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dae per lb. F.O.B. New 


CON OS lip Se 3.05 
WOLFRAMITE, per Ib. 
F.0.B, New York ..... 0.31/32 


New York Rubber Futures 


Last week’s average quotations for 
October delivery 18.35 US cents per 
pound; Nov. 17.85; Jan. 1948: 17.25; 
March 17.15; Oct. 1948: 17.05. 


New York Black Pepper Futures 


October delivery 38 to 39 US cents 
per pound, December 37} cents, Janu- 
ary 1948: 34, March 31, July 29. Spot 
market is strong around 42 to 43 
cents. White Muntok pepper sold 
55 to 56 cents per pound. Undertone 
is firm, a consequence of meagre 
supplies expected to come to Ameri- 
ca especially from Indochina. 
French exporters of pepper from Sai- 
gon are making better profits on ac- 
count of scarce offerings. 


Copra Market: i 


The copra price in the Philippines 
is now more than three times as high 
as the average in the late 30’s. 
Heavy -production and export of 
copra from the islands are expected 
to continue. Shipments of copra 
from the islands, to all countries 
which averaged 87,000 long tons 
monthly from January through May, 
totalled 32,000 long tons in June, 
57,000 in July and 93,000 in August. 
The price of copra fell from a record 
of over US$250 a ton F.OB. Manila 
in March to $150 per ton and less 
by mid-June. By mid-September the 
price had recovered to about $170 
per ton. 


BARTER TRADING IN CANTON 


A barter system involving the ex- 
change of industrial equipment and 
raw materials from abroad against 
China produce is now being develop- 
ed by a considerable number of 
Canton’s factories due to the partial 
stoppage of imported materials. 
No imports have been received in 
Canton through legal commercial 
channels since import quotas for the 
second quarter have been filled and 
the quota for the third quarter (Aug. 
through Oct.) has not been an- 
nounced. 


In view of the seriousness of the 
situation, the Kwangtung Industrial 
Association has sent a telegram to 
the Central authorities in Nanking 
urging immediate announcement of 
the import quota for the third quar- 
ter. If the quota announcement 
should be delayed for another month 
at least 70 percent of Canton’s in- 
dustries may suspend production for 
lack of supplies. 


There are 78,509 small-type handi- 
craft factories in 62 hsiens in the 
Kwangtung province, employing a 
total labour force of 272,992 workers. 
Thirteen of Kwangtung’s hsiens have 
no industrial factories at all 
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KOREAN PRODUCE IN NEW YORK 


Hongkong has been importing from 
Southern Korea fair quantities of several 
minerals and ores like wolframite, molyb- 
denum, graphite, beryllium, etc., various 
sea foods like agar-agar, salted fish, a 
heavy quantity of ginseng, etc. While of 
course Korean exports have also been 
shipped directly to the U.S.—in fact, the 
U.S; are the principal trading partner as 
regards American-controlled S. Korea with 
Hongkong coming next in importance at 
least for the time being—much Korean 
produce arriving here directly from Korea 
or via Macao has been re-exported to 
America. 


Particularly agar-agar (which is an ar- 
tificial culture-medium for bacteria prepar- 
ed from seaweed), which has a_ high 
nutritive value, was sold to New York 
where last week's prices ruled between 
U.S.$ 3.95 to 4.65 per pound (cif. U.S. 
port). Molybdenum and beryllium were 
also sold although quantities were small. 
Last week's prices in New York were for 
molybdenum U.S.$ 0.45 and for beryllium 
U.S.$ 14 to 16 per pound (c.i.f. U.S. 
ports). 


LONDON AS THE WORLD'S TEA 


MARKET 


The British Government have sanction- 
ed tea imports by merchants, providing 
the tea is for re-export after blending. 
Hitherto any tea purchased at either the 
Colombo or Calcutta auctions and ship- 
ped to Britain has automatically become 
the property of the Ministry of Food. 
The new step is an initial move to re- 
establishing the former pre-eminence of 


London as the world’s tea market and 
merchants are now re-establishing Con- 
tinental and overseas contacts. The tea 


now to be imported will be destined large- 
ly for the Continental trade and also for 
the West Indies and may possibly include 
some South American business. One of 
the advantages accruing to merchanis 
through the “import-export” licence will 
be their ability to make use of their blend- 
ing facilities in’ Britain, enabling actual 
samples to be supplied to potential cus- 
tomers. Such facilities are difficult io 
provide adequately in Calcutta where tea 
cannot be stored for the, same length of 
time as it can be ‘in London, without 
suffering deterioration. 


China tea exports to London may im- 
prove under the new regime of trading. 
Tea exports from China have dwindled 
and are now at their lowest ebb which 
is largely due to excessive prices asked 
in Shanghai, inadequate quality anid 
adulteration practised by many tea deal- 
ers’ in China. 


RICE POSITION IN SIAM 

Siam will be able to fulfil the duties 
taken over from the liquidated Combined 
Rice Commissioner of implementing rice 
allocations and remain a member of the 
E.F.C. till_the end of 1948. Farmers and 
stockholders had held back rice because of 
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an’ abnormal monsoon. The recent good 
rains, however, improved the position. 


The new penalty of death or lite im- 
prisonment was effectively cutting down 
smuggling of rice. The Singapore Govt. 
is also helping the Siamese authorities in 
their anti-smuggling, operations. 


Britain paid to Siam for rice received 
since the end of the war £8,610,109, while 
America paid $10,233,930, India £331,338 
and China £963,330 and also $500,000. 


The total rice delivered amounted to 
813,370 tons, including the 191,788 tons 
delivered free between October 1945, and 
April 1946. 


HONGKONG’S BUSINESS IN COS- 
METICS AND PERFUMERY 


Fo lowing are the returns for Hongkong’s 
imper.s and exports of ‘cosmetics and ar- 
ticles of perfumery for the months Janu- 
ary to July 1947:— 


Imports Exports 

Months Value Value 
January FEET IC VAL EE $ 295,121 
February tes 204,843 159,725 
March 127,152 368,357 
Apr.l 152,974 190,236 
May 340,728 414,266 
June: moe 304,797 275,488 
July news 98,557 427,091 
Total $1,708,175 $2,130,284 


——__. 


Imports: by Countries 


United Kingdom 
Australia ua. eS 
France see 
Holland .... =... 
Norway ....  -.. 
Canada 

China a 
Indo-China _ .... 
Macao _.... 
U.S.A. 

India: oe. 
Philippines 


Exports: by Countries 


China eee 
Fado-China’® =... 
Macao 

U.S.A. 

India phe 
Philippines _ .... 
Malaya .... 

N. Borneo _.... 

N.E. Indies .... 

Siam eee SO. 
Burnie) 200 ws 
Windies 227... 5... 
Other Brit. Empire .... 
Japan ee ae eee 
Ports-E. Africa’ =. 

C, America .... 


HONGKONG BUILDING MATERIALS 


October 8 


$§ 295,175 
17,083 
261,892 
21,770 
10,307 
9,371 
20,739 
27,058 
1,000 
1,020,413 
3,395 
19,972 


$1,708,175 


$ 22,400 
43,982 
43,206 

1,750 
127,360 
37,353 
1,173,716 
25,194 
438,250 
128,642 
13,994 
1,363 
2,063 
66,935 
4,055 
21 


$2,130,284 


During the first half year of 1947 Hongkong imported building materials to 


a value of $12.2 million against 7 milljon 
for the same period amounted to $1.9 million ($833,000 in 1946). 


in first half year of 1946, 


Exports 


Leading build- 


ing materials imports were: sheet and pane glass; teakwood; timber; China fir; 


American pine; 
bricks and tiles, 


hardwood; softwood; 


bathroom and 


lavatory fittings; 


cement ; 


Following are detailed returns for building materials imports exports hy quan- 
tity and yalne for the first half year of 1947:— 


Im ports Exports 
Description Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Bricks and Tiles 1,421,414 pes. $ 135,595 7,120 pes. Sr esic 
Tiles, encaustic .... $9,850 ,, 28,145 10,000 4,517 
Cement " 48,593 piculs 308,983 72,697 620,023 
Fire Bricks .... Ps * 785 pes. 7,064 ~ od 
Glass (sheet, pane) 5,165,255 sq, ft, 2,103,171 1,409,347 639,751 
Glassen (plate) snares... 4: 68,604 81,358 $,000 9,050 
Bathroom, Lavatory fittings — 472,684 —. 11,228 
Lingiite Sees 5,237 48,214 te "214 
Other Bldg, materials we 671,479 _— 92,076 
T-ardwood oon ee 161,483 c. ft. 961,574 10,957 83,701 
Teakwood nee 104,034 =, 1,989,584 1,192 17,596 
‘American Pine .... 213,190 * ,, 1,049,327 1,444 13,739 
China Fir 332,955, 1,219,795 sins eis 
Timber — 2,449,241 —- 469,163 
Softwood ee 125,217 ” 720,089 5,013 16,216 
PieClayage nw Gah fae 300 12,198 25 1,060 

_ HL —EE——EE 

$12,238,501 $1,979,843 


See 


eee 
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MALAYAN TIN 


On account of tin and rubber exports 


British Malaya is the Empire’s second- 
best U.S.$ earner (after South Africa). 
Total exports of rubber to the United 


States and Canada for January to June 
1947 amounted to 232,000 tons valued at 
U.S. and Canadian $102 million; tin ex- 
ports to the two countries of North America 
for first six months of 1947 totalled 4,100 
tons valued 7 million dollars. 


Hard currency earnings would have 
been much larger provided that (1) Unit- 
ed States removed subsidy to her syn- 
thetic rubber industries restoring rubber 
from its artificial to its natural level; 
(2) Combined Tin Committee, London, 
unpeg tke world tin price thus restoring 
a free market in tin with subsequent price 
advances; (3) United Kingdom industries 
speed up delivery of machinery especially 
dredges for rehabilitation of tin mines. 


The United States Govt., in spite of 
avowed policy of free trade promotion, 
discriminates against many countries’ pro- 
ducts and produce. The artiffcial suppres- 
sion of Malaya’s rubber price and high 
import tariffs imposed against Empire 
wool are two flagrant examples. 


THE RUBBER POSITION 
By agreement between Britain and the 
U.S. the rubber price remained fixed until 


Nov. 1946 at Straits $0.43 per pound. 
After re-introduction of a free rubber 
market prices remained stable until 


March 1947 when a slump set in which 
lasted till June, a consequence of the syn- 
thetic rubber promotion policy of the U.S. 
Govt. During recent weeks. the rubber 
price ruled firmer and during last month 
the following average prices ruled in Sin- 
gapore (in Straits cents, per pound): spot 
29 to 2934; R.M.A. 1 f.o.b. Oct. 29% 
to 30%; R.M.A. 2 f.o.b. Oct. 30. 


American buyers were more conspicuous 
(on account of “strategic stockpiling”) re- 
cently but no material improvement of the 
price in New York can be hoped for. 
The U.S. Govt., under the influence of 
the U.S. Army’s strategic requirements 
and world war III preparations, desires 
to make itself independent of tropical 
rubber and therefore it has promoted a 
national synthetic rubber industry. Many 
rubber consuming industries are required 
to use high percentages of synthetic rubber 
(motor car tyres in the U.S. have to use 
73% of- synthetic) to the detriment of the 


natural produce. Synthetic rubber indus- 
tries in the U.S. are heavily subsidised 
by their Govt. The war hysteria in 


America supports the continuation of this 
policy which has wrought havoc to the 
interests of the rubber estates and inter- 
ests in Malaya and tropical South East 
Asia. 


August experts of rubber totalled 72,455 
tons, an incredse of 1,930 tons over July. 
Of August shipments 37,456 tons went to 


the U.S.—August rubber crops of prin- 
cipal working estates: Henrietta 156,300 
Ibs, Tapah 96,191 Ibs., Lunas 71,000, 


Brunei 46,000, Nyalas 44,000, Sungei Ma- 
tang 43,300, Changkat Serdang 36,267, Ayer 
Molek 12,152, Haytor 11,200 Ibs. 
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AND RUBBER 
THE TIN POSITION 


World demand far exceeds supply but 
Malayan tin mines cannot take full ad- 
vantage of this situation as they are far 
from being rehabilitated. Total produc- 
tion for 1947 has been estimated in Sin- 
gapore at about 28,000 tons but with 
adequate machinery even 100,000 tons could 
be produced in Malaya. Lack of main- 
tenance, absence of spare parts, lootings 
and destructions during the time of oc- 
cupation left most mines in unworkable 
condition. New machinery is slowly arriv- 
ing from U.K. although London makes 
good efforts to speed up shipments es- 
pecially dredges. At the moment about 
370 mines are being worked against pre- 
war 933 mines; and about 42 dredges are 
now operated against 103 before war, 


The Combined Tin Committee in Lon- 
don fixed price of £433 per ton is con- 
sidered too low, tin mining interests claim 
that a proper price level in a free market 
would be much higher than £600, 


Imports of tin into British Malaya dur- 
ing the first half of 1947 amounted to 
1,546 tons, of which 731 tons came from 
Siam; 768 tons from Burma and 45 tons 
from Sumatra. 


Ocean shipments of tin (blocks, ingots, 
bars and slabs) in the six months ended 
June 30 last amounted to 12,477 tons, the 
chief recipients being British Possessions, 
5,024 tons; Continent of Europe, 4,935 
tons; the United States 2,250 tons and the 
United Kingdom 230 tons. 


Up to end of August total tin exports 
amounted to 17,678 tons (6,600 to U.S., 
1,880 to Canada). 


There has also been a steady expansion 
of coal output from 23,760 tons during 
the first quarter, to 57,489 tons in second 
quarter. 


Although world tin production is im- 
proving, supplies available during the 
second half of 1947 are estimated by the 
Combined Tin Committee to be sufficient 
to meet only half the requirements of the 
importing countries. The additional al- 
jocation recently announced totals 15,710 
tons, which together with the interim al- 
location of 11,331 tons made some seven 
weeks ago, gives a total for the second 
six months this year of 27,041 tons. The 
United States is to get 14,657 tons, France 
4,115 tons, India 3,263 tons and Canada 
1,000 tons. The Committee has emphasis- 
ed that the present allocations must cover 
the major needs of the consuming coun- 
tries for the period, although small addi- 
tional quantities may be allocated towards 
the end of the year. A small reserve 
has been set aside to cover requests for 
minimum additional allocations to improve 


working stocks of those countries whose 
needs the Committee think are urgent. 
By this method it is hoped to mitigate 


the difficulties caused by the long distances 
between pxoducing and consuming areas 
and the generally low level of stocks. 
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BUSINESS WITH JAPAN 


IMPORTS INTO JAPAN of the fol- 
lowing commodities are desired by Japan- 
ese manufacturers and merchants:— 


Rubber Shellac 
Cork Tin plate 
Wheat for Ajinomoto Sugar 
Paraffin wax (all Shell (for buttons), 
grades) Takase, Airose, 
Carbon black Chinese Dobri, 
Lead Mother - of - Pearl, 
Fats and oils Tamagi 
Copra Furnace fuel oil 
Silicon steels (sheets) Dyes, acid, basic, 
Pig iron direct chrome 
Animal glue, crush- Rosin 
ed bones, sinews Bauxite 
and fleshings Tungsten concentrate 
Magnesia clinkers Raw wool 
Graphite Rayon pulp 
Mica Hides and skins 
Lacquer natural Bristles 
Soda ash Ramie 
Caustic soda Cordage fibres in- 
cluding Abaca 
Cotton linters 


The above list is to be expanded as 
normal private trading gets into its stride. 
Most commodities required urgently by 
Japan are however internationally restrict- 
ed and subject to export licences. 

The local Dept. of Supplies, Trade & 
Industry is, like the Sundry Materials 
Branch of the Board of Trade in Lon- 
don, prepared to act as sellers’ as well 
as purchasing agent for private traders 
wishing to make use of the services it 
offers. In the case of exports, goods sup- 
plied by the Govt. Dept. to Japan on 
behalf of a trader will be at the trader's 
risk and the net proceeds will be remit- 
ted when they have been recovered from 
the purchasing party in Japan. 


A principal official of S.T. & I. has 
been for many weeks now in Japan look- 
ing after the commercial interests of Hong- 
kong in the ex-enemy country. The same 


oficial will later proceed to Korea in 
order to contribute to the intensification 
of Hongkong-Korea trade. 


BRITISH WOOL is to be processed on 
Japanese machinery for eventual  re- 
exportation. S.C.A.P. is considering many 
proposals made by foreign traders where- 
by raw materials, especially raw wool, 


are to be processed in Japan. Following 
are the details of the terms on which 
such schemes will be approved by 
S.C.A..P :— 


1. Wool delivered to Japan to be bill- 
ed to Japanese Government through 


S.C.A.P. Prices quoted to be c.i.f. 
Japan and to include brokerage 
charges. 


N 


Supplies of wool to contract to pur- 
chase the quantity of tops and/or 
yarn to be manufactured from the 
wool they have delivered, 

3. Tops and yarn to be priced at 
United States market prices in 
bond, duty not included, for types 
supplied on the date delivery is 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


THE AMERICAN BOOM 


In a slowly recovering world the 
U.S. are experiencing an unprecedent- 
ed boom—tota]l national production for 
1947 has been estimated at US$225 
billion thug exceeding the peak period 
of the war years, exports run at an 
annual rate of $21.2 billion (second 
quarter exports totalled 5.3 billion), 
personal income reached the annual 
rate of 197 billion during July. 


Consumption is higher than ever, 
the standard of living of the people is 
elevated against 1941. Higher farm 
income. increased wages and salaries, 
rising business profits are only partly 
offset by the creeping inflation in 
America. But the steady rise in prices 
all over the U.S. presents a most be- 
wildering. problem to the government 
in Washington. It presages the anti- 
cipated “bust” of which nowadays so 
much fearful talk is heard both in the 
U.S. and in other countries, including 
the USSR where particular attention 
is paid to the expected although very 
much delayed crisis in America. 


To avoid the “bust” far-reaching 
plans are now developed in Washing- 
ton: the Truman doctrine and the so- 
called Marshall plan have been pre- 
sented to the world for the primary 
benefit of keeping American production 
near the current level thus preventing 
the collapse of the vast export busi- 
ness of American manufacturers and 
subsequent unemployment. Price con- 


made to Japanese Government for 
shipment. 

4. Purchasers of tops and yarn to be 
billed by S.C.A.P. on behalf of the 
Japanese Government. Payment to 
be made by off-setting invoice for 
raw wool supplied with the differ- 
ence payable either in additional 
raw wool or in cash. 

5. Noils waste to remain in Japan. 

6. Delivery of tops and yarn to be 
made if possible within four months 
after arrival of wool in Japan, but 
No guarantee to this effect to be 
given to supplier of raw wool. 

7. Types of wool to be imported to 
be determined by S.C.A.P. Purchas- 
ers of tops and yarn give instruc- 
tions and suggestions on processing 
wool to S.C.A.P. for transmittal to 
Japanese mills. 


The British authorities will in general 
consider favourably schemes whereby Bri- 
tish tradefs despatch raw: materials (sub- 
ject to availability) of sterling area ori- 
gin to Japan for processing and subse- 
quently export to any destination overseas. 
If, however, the processing charges are 
to be paid in cash rather than in kind, 
the Exchange Control will impose certain 
conditions to ensure recovery of the 
amount so paid in appropriate currency. 
Import of the whole or part of the pro- 
cessed materials into the British Empire 
will only be allowed in exceptional cir- 
cumpfances, 


trols may have to be restored soon, 
probably in a half-hearted manner, a 
development which the champions of 
free enterprise abhor but are unable to 
stave off for long. 


The current boom in the U.S. is 
chiefly the result of the following fac- 
tors:—(1) American business and in- 
dividuals are spending at the rate of 
$29% billion yearly for inventory ac- 
cumulation plus war delayed construc- 
tion and producers’ durable equipment. 
(2) The U.S. is exporting goods and 
services at the annua] rate of 21 billion 
and receiving in return only 8 billion. 
(3) The American consumer is spend- 
ing at the rate of $158 billion yearly 
or 93.2 percent in income and saving 
only 6.8%, 


The basis for the high degree of 
American prosperity is not healthy. A 
reaction is quite generally anticipated 
but the outcome of the mutual Europe- 
United States assistance plans which 
are now under deliberation might bring 
about a more optimistic appraisal of 
the future outlook, . 


Gold Transactions 


With a total turnover of 17,445 taels 
on the spot market during last week’s 5 
trading days gold business appeared on the 
surface not very excited; however, sales 
for export to China were much larger 
than the spot record suggests. As gold 
prices in China, in terms of foreign ex- 
change, continue on the weak side and 
the threat of further and large supplies 
of gold from America (via Manila, Macao, 
Bangkok) is almost daily materialising, 
local bullion dealers were anxious to un- 
load before the rate comes down even 
more than it did. 


There is too much gold stored up here, 
in Canton and Hankow which has first 
to be got rid of before new imports can 
be absorbed. The Chinese buyers are 
good customers indeed but offerings from 
international bullion circles are far larger 
than China could digest. On an inter- 
national scale, the China gold market is 
naturally very small and gold imports do 
not com¢g up to much; on the other hand, 
apart from India and the Levant there 
are few people left who are interested 
to store up their savings in gold bars. 


This form of investment—in China 
traditional but of added significance in 
view of the planned monetary inflation 
by the Chinese Govt.—does not recommend 
itself to modern man. Gold hoardings are 
an inferior method of storing up indivi- 
dual wealth which is a characteristic of 
backward economies. Still, from the point 
of view of gold mining companies and 
hard currency earnings in an economically 
disorganised world gold transactions are 
good business. 


October 8 


The current depression of Chinese money 
and the increasing rates of foreign ex- 
change on Shanghai’s black markets have 
induced again more small and big time 
speculators and a few genuine investors 
to sink their depreciating C.N.$ into gold 
bars. If there would not have been sell- 
ing pressure by bullion dealers and bank- 
ers the gold cross rate in Shanghai and 
Hongkong under the current impact of de- 
preciating C.N.$ should have even improv- 
ed. However, sellers in New York and 
elsewhere continue to be insistent which 
fact resulted in reduced prices asked in 
New York where last week about U.S.$ 
42 sufficed to buy one troy ounce on the 
free market (which is intensely disliked 
by the International Monetary Fund with- 
out producing any results). Manila gold 
auctions brought recently between U.S.$ 
48 to 48% per oz., a very satisfactory 
price for the shareholders of the Philip- 
pine gold mines (at present only two are 
operating). 


Gold shipments from Manila and Bang- 
kok arrived last week in Macao but quan- 
tities were rather small; the Bangkok lot 
comprised about 10,000 ozs. Further gold 
imports into Macao are expected as com- 
ing especially from overbought Bangkok 
bullion circles. 


Profits were reduced in view of the 
weak trend and declining prices all over 
China. Cost price of gold from Manila, 
either of U.S, .origin or Philippine mined, 
as arrived at Macao was computed at 
from H.K.$ 335 to 350 per tael. The 
local gold spot market ‘transacted last 
week business at the highest and lowest 
prices of $356 and $342% respectively. 


Shanghai’s black gold market quoted 
last week one tael of gold from C.N.$ 
31% to 334 million which amounts to 
approx. U.S.$ 50 per troy ounce; the local 
and Macao gold cross rate came up to 
about the same figure by the end of last 
week. 


There is only one conclusion . to the 
present dilemma of gold dealers: the local 
price has to drop further failing the im- 
provement of the black market gold cross 
rate in Shanghai. 


Last week's (first week of October) 
highest and lowest gold cross rates here 
were U.S.$ 51% and 49 respectively. 


US$ Business 


The rate for T.T. New York 
high and shows, mostly on account of 
gold importers’ requirements, some firm- 
ness. Exportérs of China produce to the 
U.S. are the lucky beneficiaries of this 
development. Importers of non-essential 
commodities are less happy. 


is still 


The current price is considered too high . 


in view of other American open funds 
rates quoted both inside and outside the 
sterling area. New York free market 
business fast week was done at slightly 
lower rates than U.S.$ 3 against a Hong- 
kong cross rate for sterling of U.S.$ 2.85. 
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It appears that of all markets Hong- 
kong quotes sterling cheaper than: any- 
where else in the world.. This is so much 
more surprising seeing that overseas re- 
mittances keep on coming here to an un- 
diminished extent (the so-called open ex- 
change ra’es of China have not satisfied 
overseas remitters). 


The heavy imports of gold into China 
mostly yia Macao have caused the resist- 
ance of the high T.T. rate and as long 
as such imports continue demand on the 
U.S.$ funds of Hongkong is bound to 
exert a builish influence.- The banning of 
gold imports into the Colony by Hong- 
kong Exchange Control, with respect to 
the preservation of U.S.$ funds for uti¥sa- 
tion of ordinary merchandise imports 
from U.S., did not lead to the desired 
effect. The Macao loophole has complete- 
ly .frustrated these intentions. 


Highest and lowest rates of the first 
October week were:—U.S. notes H.K.$ 
544-537; drafts HK$ 554-550; ‘T.T. 
568-564. ‘ 


British Banks 
Mr. G, Miskin, of Gilman & Co., Ltd., 


has resigned from the Board of Directors 
of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 


Corp. Mr, Cedric Blaker, also of Gil- 
man’s, has replaced Mr, Miskin who is 
in England. 


The Chartered Bank’s branch office in 
Tongkah (Bhuket), Siam, has been re- 
opened. for business but it will be refer- 
red to in future as Bhuket, West Siam. 


SELLING RATES OF THE HONG- 
KONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


NG ee 
if icAbe 


London 1/2-27/32. 
Shanghai nominal, 
Singapore 52%. 
India 82-3/8, 
United States 24.7/8. 
Manila 50-1/16. 
Canada 24-7/8. 
Bangkok 243. 
France 2970. — 
Switzerland 107. 

. Australia 1/6-3/8. 


Slsisisicisiste 
BHBBREES 


4 
4 


‘Buying rates will be quoted on ap- 
plication. 

U.S. cross rate in London 402%— 
403%4. 


Bank Note Market 


I.C, piastres are finding only buyers at 
very low rates; spot sales last week 
amounted to .I.C.$ 4.4 million. Nica 
guilders were equally neglected and price 
declines were drastic. Only the baht is 
in the good graces of local speculators 
and demand for it is firm. It is illegal 
to carry guilders, I.C.$, and baht into 
their respective countries but travellers 
and professional currency smugglers are 
rarely caught. 

Pound notes had no market, currency 
smugglers were obviously discouraged all 
over the world about the effective mea- 
sures taken by the U.K. authorities who 
no longer return bank notes when found 


in an envelope or otherwise concealed on 
a person or in parcels; smugglers when 
caught now not-only lose their bank notes 
by confiscation but are also liable to be 
fined, 

The problem of how to deal with Bank 
of England notes of all denominations 
and various dates of issue, marooned out- 
side the U.K, and held partly by bona 
fide British nationals, requires a thorough 
investigation which must centre on New 
York, Zurich and probab!y Paris as the 
largest markets negotiating sterling notes. 
There is oniy a small amount of such 
notes in Hongkong and the question of 
repatriation of Bank of England notes is 
of little practical interest to the local 
market, 


‘HONGKONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


AGREED MERCHANT 


MAXIMUM SELLING 
STERLING. 1/2 15/16 de.ivery within 
2 months with 
a cut of 1/32 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 


forward. 
. —Dec 
(East’ & South 
Africa) 
—Do— 
(West Africa & 
West Indies) 
RUPEES (India) 82 % 
—Do— (Rangoon) 82 54 
—Do— (Aden) 82 % 
STRAITS $ 53 
US$ 24 15/16 delivery within 
CANADA 2 months with 
a cut of 1/16 
for every fur- 
ther 3 months 
forward, 
U.S.$ NOTES. 
AUSTRALIA, 1/6 % 
NEW ZEALAND, 1/6 7/16 


RATES 
MINIMUM BUYING 
Tie edivees Male 
1/3 1/16 ©O/D: 
1/3 3/32 30d/s. 
1/3 1/8  60-90d/s. 
1/3 5/32 120d/s. 
1/3 1/8 O/D if under L/Credit. 
1/3 3/16 O/D with L/Credit, 
1/32nd up every 30d/s. 
1/3 5/16 O/D if under L/Credit. 
1/3 3/8 O/D with L/Credit. 
1/32nd up every 30d/s. 
83% ate 
84 O/D. 
84 7 & 30d/s. 
8400 aeec0d/sauee 
84 —-%& 80d/s. 


All buying rates © 
3/16th higher than India. y 
84% O/D if under L/Credit. 


84 % O/D without L/Credit. 

84° By 30 & 60 d/s. 

53 % TD O/D: 

34 54 30 & 60d/s. 

25) aos 

25 5/16 O/D—30d/s. 

25 3/8  60—90d/s. 

78) 34 (Banks to pay Insur- 
ance and Postage). 

1/6 % Tr. ; 


1/6 15/16 O/D. 
176 138/16 TT. 
1/6. 7/8 (O/D: 


Buying rates on Rangoon were advanced recently from 1/16th to 


3/16th higher than India which increase was 


necessary to cover the 


charge for remitting funds from Rangoon to India. 


———_——————————————— eee 6080 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 


CN$ (per one million) 


Gold per Tael Spot 
‘Sepi. High Low High Low 
30 3563 346% 1063 1053 
Oct. 
ae 354 348 110 107 
356 348 114 109 
3 3495 3443 114 112 
4A 344, 3423 108 107: 


Forward S’hai Canton US$ 
EHighteowse Tale le Notes Draft 
106; 104 92 106 549 547 
108; 106 94 1073 544 550 
110. 104 92 106 543 552 
110; 103; 92 105 541 552 
103. 100 89 101 538 554 


(per 100) Pound 
rte I.C.$ Guilder Baht Note 
568 12.2 324 24 Lae 

564 12 32 24 11.8 
565 11s 30 24 11g 
565 11.4 29% 24 12 

567 11s} BAN 244 I1.9 
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Chinese Money Market’ 


Devaluation of C.N.Q progresses al- 
though the so-called open market rate of 
the Chinese Govt. does not take full notice 
of this development. The rates in Shang- 
hai remained unchanged as against the 
previous ‘week. -* 


The black ‘market rates for one US$ 
moved around ‘C.N.$ 60 to 66,000 and at 
the opening of the current week a price 
of C.N.$ 73,000 was already recorded. 
On the average last week’s black and 
ofticial open’ market differed by about 20%. 
Quotations on the local exchange market 
will be seen from the table below. 


*® * * 


Maximum & Minimum Prices on; the 
Hongkong Unofficial Exchange 
Markets for the first Nine Months 
of 1947:— 


(in HK$ per tael of gold, and 
per US$100) 


Highest Month Lowest Month 


Gold 405 Sept. 254 Feb. 
US$ notes 581 ~ 449 Apr. 
,» Grafts 575 Pe 454 bi 
Fae GOS & 482 Jan. 


Highest and lowest U.S.$/£ cross rates 
as quoted locally for the period Jan. to 
Sept. 1947: U.S.$ 2.70 in Sept., and U.S.$ 
3.32 in Jan, 


Highest and lowest U.S.$/gold cross 
rates per troy ounce for the period Jan. 
to Sept. 1947: U.S$ 57% (both in Jan. 
and Sept.) and U.S.$ 42 (in May). (Gold 
cross rates are based on the local rate 
for T.T. New York). 


Average monthly gold cross rates per 
troy ounce for first nine months of 1947: 
Jan. U.S.$ 57, Feb. 46, March 45, April 
45, May 42%, June 46, July 52%, August 
51%, September U-S.$ 5214. 


Highest and lowest unofficial prices for 
gold and U:S.$ transactions for Jan. to 
July 1947 were published in our issue of 
Aug. 20, page 301; and prices for the 
month of August were published in our 
issue of Sept. 10, page 358. 


* %* * 


Maximum and minimum Prices on 
the Hongkong Unofficial Gold and 
US dollar Market for the month of 
September 1947:— 


Highest Lowest 
Gold 405 340; 
(cross rate US$ 573 483) 
USS notes 581 533 
7 dralts 575 533 
re ee 593 540 
(Cross rate USS 2.70 DOM. 
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HONGKONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET. 


Trading for the short week, Sept. 
30 to Oct. 3, was on a more restrictive 
scale, with selectivity the keynote. 
The outstanding features. were the 
rise in HK Banks to $2060, China 
Lights to 223, Lane Crawfords to $66, 
and Waterboats to 444. Most other 
shares receded slightly. But for the 
renewed interest in China Lights, 
Utilities, which normally register a 
large turnover, lacked their usual 
popularity. Nevertheless, at the re- 
duced rates offerings tapered as 
buyers increased. 


After a rise of .25 at the resump- 
tion of trading for the week, Mr. 
Felix M. Ellis’ Averages showed very 
slight fluctuations for the week. His 
day by day averages were: Sept. 30, 
153.23; "Oct. 1. 153.12) Oct.225 15288: 
Oct. 3, 152.93 showing a net loss of .05 
as compared with the close of the 
previous week ; 


HK BANKS: The improvement is 
ascribed to the imminent lifting of 
the Moratorium. It is rumoured that 
the legislation for the purpose will 
legalise the collection of interest for 
the duration of the war, which some 
cuarters regard as a bullish factor. 


a 

LANE CRAWFORDS: The rise is 
unaccountabie in view of the general 
decline in profits derived from im- 
ports and retail sales. The tabulous 
profits earned in 1946 and earlier 
this year are said to be no longer 
possible today. Henceforth: business 
generally is expected to revert to the 
pre-war competitive basis, which 
spells reduced profits. This view 
appears to be supported by the trend 
and lack of demand for shares of 
the Chinese Department Stores, des- 
pite the fact some of them own pro- 
perty without loans valued at nearly 
three times the market value of the 
shares. The bulk of the large carry for- 
ward, appearing in the last publish_ 
ed balance sheet is believed to have 
been utilised in replenishment of 
stock while the balance is expected 
to be absorbed by Corporation pro- 
fits tax and interest on loans dur- 
ing the war years. Tax and interest 
alone are expected to account for 
approximately 4 million dollars. 


DAIRY FARM: . The ramifications 
of this company are perhaps not 
generally known, and it may not be 
out of place to enumerate them: 1. 
Dairy, which includes milk and all 
allied products; 2. Production of Ice 
Cream; 3. Butchery; 4. The curing 
of meats such as Ham; 5. Groceries; 
6. Ice Manufacture; 7. Cold Stor- 
age; 8 Bakery; end 9. Chain of 
restaurants,. Soda Fountains, Milk 
bars and snack counters. The Dairy 
is the best and most reliable in the 
Orient; Cold Storage and Ice Manu- 
facturing are a virtual monopoly. 
As for the restaurants little heed be 
said; the prices charged for the 
quality of food served has been a 
boon to the ae and more particu- 
larly the office worker. All in all 
the services. offered by the company 
aid materially to boost the rating of 


the Colony by tourists, through pas- 
sengers and residents which are only 
rendered possible by the standard of 
efficiency maintained by the 
management. From a careful con- 
sideration of the ramifications of 
the company it: will be realised that 
the capital of $2,200,000 is hopelessly 
inadequate to meet the expansion 
called for to cope with present and 
future needs. A_ reconstruction oi 
the capital would appear to be war- 
ranted at the present time. Some 
proposition of this nature appears to 
be expected which, no doubt, ac- 
count for the upward trend of the 
market price of the shares. 


SHANGHAI STOCK EXCHANGE 


It is now a year that the Shanghai 
Securities Exchange Ltd. has opened 
tor business; the first business 
transactions took place on Sept. 16, 
1646. The Exchange was organised 
by former shareholders of the Chi- 
rese Shanghai Stock Exchange who 
contributed 60% of the tctal au- 
thorised capital of CN$1 billion. and 
by the Government Banks (Sank of 
China, Bank of Communications, 
Farmers Bank, Central Trust. Postal 
Savings Bank) -who conttibuted 40%. 


Only some 20 shares of exclusively 
Chinese public companies have been 
traded but many of them have re- 


mained inactive. Active shares 
were: Wing On Textile, Mayar Silk, 
Commercial Press, Great China 


Match, China Cotton. Spot and for- 

ward trading has been mostly specu-_ 
lative, hedging against progressive © 
monetary inflation in China, with 

investors largely absent. 


Share prices within one year of 
operation increased by about 11 
times (against an officially compiled 
cost of living index which only 
advanced some 63 times), i.e. share 
quotations exceeded ordinary cost of 
living expenses of the salaried people 
by about 100%. 


Foreign scrip (practically all are 
British companies’ stocks and 
shares) was traded in an unofficial - 
rnarket, often wrongly termed black 
market, where a number of private 
brokers make the rate according to 
the daily balance of demand and 
supply. Principal foreign shares 
traded in Shanghai by brokers in 
the unofficial market have ad- 
vanced during one year ie. from 


-mid-Sept. 1946 to mid_Sept. 1947 by 


about 10 to 15 times. E.g.: Ewo Cot- 
ton, the main share in the foreign 
sector similar to Wing On Textile in 
the Chinese cfficial market, increas- 
ed 10 times (from CN$9.150 mid-Sept. 
1946 to CN$93,300 mid-Sept. 1947); 
Wheelock shares by about 13 times: 
pes da Industries shares by about 15 
imes. 
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The Chinese share market has 
seen, as the whole economy of China 
during the past 12 months ended 
Sept. 1947, turbulent ups and downs 
of speculative movements’ which 
were the consequence of inflation 
and the generally disrupted condi- 
tions in China of today. Many 
brokers became very rich, just as 
many failed, went bankrupt and a 
few even committed suicide. 


Brokerage Reduction 


The Committee of Hongkong Stock 
Exchange decided to revert to the 
pre-war scale of brokerage on Octo- 
ber 15, which means that the com- 
mission chargeable on cost transac- 
tions will be one half instead of one 
per cent. 


The new scale is as follows: 


For shares priced at under 50 cents 
pér share, 1%; From 50 cents but 


under $1 per share, 14 cents per 
share; $1—$2, 2 cents; $2—$3, 3 
cents; $3—$4. 4 cents; $4—$7.50. 5 
cents; $7.50-—$10, 74 cents; $10—$20, 


10 cents; $20—$30,'15 cents: $30— 
$40, 20 cents; $40 and over, 4%, 

The scale for Loans and Deben- 
_tures to be 3%. 
Pais 8 Ad charge for Brokerage— 
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Brokerage at the above scales, to 
be charged to buyer and seller. 

Brokers’ “Bought” and “Sold” 
notes to be each stamped with 10 
cents per $100. 

Considerable disagreement on the 
part of many brokers has been voiced 
against the decision by the Com- 
mittee which was arrived at without 
prior consultation of the Share_ 
brokers. 


Siamping of Share Transfer Deeds 


There is a considerable number of 
share transfer deeds in the hands of 
the public which have been executed 
by the transferer. but have not yet 
been stamped in accordance with 
the provisions of the Stamp Ordin- 
ance, 1921. The reason for this 
omission, in many instances, is that 
the Stamp Office was not function- 
ing fully when the deeds were sign- 
ed. Government has decided to al- 
low them to be stamped without 
penalty, provided they are submit- 
ted for stamping not later than 
October 31, 1947. No further exten- 
sion will be granted and therefore 
the public are urged to make sure 
that any unstamped transfer deeds 
are presented for stamping at the 
Stamp Office. 


STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


Peg Ain cos, EReLA merce eects aay otelals eteneiavele) ete 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.) .. 
Chartered Bank ...... ae 


Mercantile Bk. A. Pie: tee. 


Bank of East Asia 


Canton Ins. 
Union Ins 
China Underwriters 
H.K. Fire Ins. 


Ce ee ee ee ey 


PRC oN” WDAP VES Meret... coio. srs sivjetsnersieleleiraa'aemnss 


H.K. Docks 


Gainer roviients trccwc tes fie erence eo et 


S’hai Dockyards 


Ean Hotelsiry. ciciei's' 
H.K. Lands 
S’hai Lands 
Humphreys Estates .........-ssee.-06 


Miercctties WAse so. ... 2. <> aitmoamaid +. 


H.K. Tramways 
Star Ferries 

Yaumati Ferries 
C. Lights (Old) 
C. Lights (New) 


EEK pilectrles a) MoMIeRe, GLA) si 


Macao Electrics 
Telephones (Old) . 
Télephones (New) 


Cements 
H.K. Ropes 


Dairy Farms 
Watsons 
anew. Cra wiOlosomee srs cfvsaieie oclsiac 


_Ewos 


sneer eee rr eee ere ese ers erence 


Cee nee ee ess eee esr eereeccn cs 


Oct. Oct. Oey 
1 3 6 
sete WALES 2075 2065 
. £1145 1164 1164 
£ 114 115 114 
£ 214 213 215 
110 110 110 
415 410 410 
795 790 790 
4 : 9 
285 290 285 
240 250 245 
423 414 413 
25% 25 253 
174 ily 17 
264 253 264 
83 813 82% 
BD 5 5 
33 323 325 
184 18 18 
264 264 263 
135 136 137 
wai 28 27 27 
21 22% 223 
16 174 17% 
584 58 57% 
244 274 244 
463 463 464 
40 38 40 
373 374 374 
ogee 213 22 22 
eos taee 100 99 94 
wie TTt 11k ait 
64 65 ( 
PanenAD 12 12.35 13} 
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THE NEW ZEALAND 


INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


The Annual Meeting of Share- 
holders of The New Zealand In- 
surance Company Limited was held 
at the Company’s Head Office, Queen 
Street, Auckland on the 12th August 
last when the Annual Report, Ac- 
counts and Balance Sheet, which 
have just been received in Hong- 
kong for the 88th year of the Com- 
pany’s history up to 31st May 1947, 
were presented to Shareholders. 


Premium Income from Fire, Marine 
and Accident Insurances for the 
year totalled N.Z. £3,162,310 a record 
for the Company, against which 
Losses and Appropriations for Un-’ 


adjusted Losses _ still to be settled. 
totalled N.Z.£1,601,098, a ratio of 
50.63¢- to premium income. Ex- 


penses totalled N.Z. £822,584 or 26% 
of premium income and after mak_ 
ing adequate provision for all out- 
standing losses and commitments and 
transferring a further sum of N.Z. 
£557,000 to bring the reserve for 
unexpired Risks to N.Z. £1,865,000, 
and also providing for taxation in 
all countries in the current year, a 
final underwriting surplus of N.Z. 
£181,628 or 5.75¢: of premium in- 
come has been. obtained. 


This underwriting surplus is to be 
considered as satisfactory in view of 
the prudent and sound _ provision 
made for ail known liabilities and 
estimated contingencies which again 
reflects the conservative policy re- 
gularly followed by this Dominion 
Company which has raised it in 88 
years from small beginnings to an 
eminent position throughout the 
world. 


To the Underwriting Surplus. of 
N.Z. £181,628, which was carried to 
the Profit & Loss Account, has to be 
added N.Z. £189,225 for Interest & 
Rents on Investments & Properties 
making a total of N.Z. £370,853 from 
which, after making provision for 
the transfer of N.Z. £180,000 to In- 
vestment Fluctuation, Exchange and 
Contingencies Reserve, a dividend of 
2/6 per share (£1 each) was au- 
thorised. 


The Capital of the Company is 
1,500,.00 fully paid £1 Shares and 
its Assets as. at 31st May 1947 total- 
led N.Z. £7,694,763 making it one of 
the strongest British Dominion’s 
Insurance Companies in existence. 


Reference was made in the Chairman's 
speech to the real need for the Company's 
financial strength in maintaining its post- 
tion as a valued support to sound com- 
merce throughout the world and to provide 
financial backing and resources for its 
steadily expanding operations in many 
territories, althouuah the difficulties experi- 
enced by the Company in its world wide 
operations sprixa from’ taso well  knoawit 
main causes, ic—national sentiment ‘x 
many countries giving rise to anti-forcign 
logislation and the prevalence of “blocked” 
curroncies throughout ithe world which re- 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA FOR THE 
FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF 1947 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA FOR JANUARY TO JULY 1947:— 


‘(in billions of CN dollars: 


a 


Month 
SATU ALY 20s ausatrthls tr ote water iad « wis bjaivie so cia 


February 
March 


Total imports for the period Janu- 
ary to July 1947 valued about US$308 
million and total exports US$132 mil- 
lion resulting in an unfavourable 
trade balance of US$176 million. The 
average monthly trade deficit for 
1947 amounts to US$25.2 milion; 
average monthly imports and exports 
respectively US$44 and 18.8 million. 
Assuming that China’s trade for the 
rest of the year will develop without 
great changes it is safe to calcu'ate 
total imports of China for the year 
1947 at US$520 to 540 million. and 
total exports for 1947 at US%220 to 
230 million, which should result in a 
trade deficit for the whole year of 
about US$300 to 320 million. 


These figures apply only to China’s 
recorded trade; since there is con- 
siderable unrecorded trade carried on 
between China and many other 
countries the overall] foreign trade is 
probably 20 to 30% larger than the 
BEL E TEI ELE EDIE IBS, EE 


strict the free movement of funds—both of 
which policies’ when reciprocated country 
against country can put an end to almost 
all forms of multt-lateral trading. 


Reference was also made to the 
results of the Company’s trading in 
Australia, South Africa, Argentina, 
India, Middle East, United Kingdom 
and the United States. In the Far 
East, where the Company has now 
been well known for over 70 years, 
Branch Offices and Managing Agen- 
cies have been re-opened and are 
in full operation in Singapore, Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, Manila, Bangkok 
and Saigon and plans are in hand 
to re-open the Company’s former 
offices in Tokyo and Batavia as soon 
as conditions permit. 


The New Zealand Insurance Co. 
Ltd. is empowered to and does trans- 
act all classes of Fire, Marine Hull 
& Cargo, and Accident (Casualtv) 
Insurances but does not accept Life 
Insurances. 


in millions of US dollars) 


Gun cNs pe Bday 
150.6 44 48.4 14 
216.8 43 81.8 16 
430 35 144.9 12 
520.4 42 210.9 17 
521.3 42 4151 ayy 
532.4 43 266.7 22 
721.6 59 237 19 
3,093.1 308 1,405 132 


ae 


recorded figures indicate. The un- 
favourable balance of trade of 
China’s total trade, recorded and un- 
recorded, will be much in excess of 
the above. estimate for 1947 since 
unrecorded imports shipped into 
China surpass unrecorded exports 
(both merchandise ‘and treasure). 
However, the high degree of un- 
balance of China’s recorded foreign 
trade is not observed as regards un_ 
recorded trading. 


The deficit arising from very much 
larger imports than exports—China’s 
recorded imports. are 135% heavier 
than her exports (on the 7 month 
average)—appears to be irreducible 
at least for a long time to come. An 
analysis of China’s trade for the 
first 5 months of 1947 was published 
in our issue of Aug. 27 when we dis- 
cerned some signs of improved con- 
ditions for China’s promotion of ex- 
ports. Latest developments are not 
encouraging; the trade deficit is 
growing again, the hoped-for realis- 
tic official open exchange market 
rate proves now to be influenced by 
unbusinesslike and political interests 
in the Chinese Govt. prices of export 
produce remain too high, communi- 
cations are if not still deteriorating 
at any rate far from improving, 
agriculture and mining show no 
signs for increased production, while 
import requirements are mounting 
not only fer capital goods but for 
foodstuffs and consumer goods just 
as well. In fact, if Nanking had not 
been enabled to’exploit the riches of 
Taiwan and parts of Manchuria (as 
far as not controlled by the Com- 
munist authorities) during this year 
her exports would be still smaller 
and her unbalance of trade more 
adverse. 


Trade in Ju'y 


Since official exchange rates of 
Central Bank of China remained un- 
changed for the months of March to 
July (monthly average: CN$1900 
equal US$0.08197) and the Chinese 
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Customs trade valuations are based 
on the official rate, comparisons can 
be drawn even in CN$ for the im- 
ports and exports of China for the 
March /July period. The deteriora- 
tion is particularly impressive com- 
paring July figures with June; im- 
ports advanced by 353% and exports 
decreased by 113% against June. 


Imports into China are mainly: 
raw cotton and yarn (in July 22,000 


tons were imported against 4,000 
tons .in June); gasoline, kerosene, 
liquid and fuel oil; metals, ores; 
machinery and tools; chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals; and cereals and 
flour. 

Exports from China during 1947 


were mainly: tung and other vege- 
table oils; bristles: soya beans; seeds; 
cotton piece goods and other tex- 
tiles; ores and metals. Silk and tea 
exports, once China’s mainstays, ar: 
now in a prolonged decrepit, state 
and recovery is doubtful. The pos. 
session of Manchuria and exploita- 
tion of her wealth proves to be a 
bright spot in China’s foreign trade 
picture; while fighting is in progress 
and Nanking is only in control of 


-about one third of the rich provinces 


exports of soya beans, Manchuria’s 
principal produce, are netting con- 
siderable amounts in £ and US$ for 
the Nanking treasury. Some 10.000 
tons of soya (yellow) beans were ex- 
ported in July against 4,000 tons in 
June. Similarly the exploitation of 
Taiwan shows results now and the 
foreign exchange resources of Nan- 
King are enhanced. Taiwan sugar’ 
exports in July reached the record 
figure of 2,797 tons against only 423 
tons in June. 


Comparisons with Hongkong 


Hongkong’s trade for January to 
August 1947 (merchandise only)-(in 
pious of Hongkong and US dol- 
lars) :— 


Imports HK$ 921.4 US$ 230 
Exports » 1346 » kee 
Balance HK$ 186.8 US$ 47 


Monthly averages for 1947 are (in 
millions of doilars)— 


Imports HK$ 115 US$ 28.75 
Exports pee oe °° 22:87 
Balance HK$ 23 US$ 5.88 


Total amount of Hongkong’s im- 
ports and exports per month on the 
average: US$51.6 million against 
total China imports and exports per 
month on the average US$62:8 mil- 
lion. (China’s monthly average’ 
trade for 1947: imports US$44, ex- 
ports 18.8 million, balance US$25.2 
million). 


Hongkong’s exports are consider- 
ably larger than exports of China, 
approx. US$4 million per month. 
China’s imvorts exceed Hongkong’s 
pee Ag approx. US$15 million per 
month. 
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IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF CHINA 


—for June and July 1947 — 
—in Millions of Chinese dollars— 


IMPORTS INTO CHINA FROM ABROAD 


Cotton Piece Goods, Grey ... . a Pe 
Cotton Piece Goods, White or Dyed . 
Cotton Piece Goods, Printed ... .. Seay ‘te 
Cotton Piece Goods, Miscellaneous ... _.. 
Cotton haw, Cotton Yarn, and Cotton Thread 
Cotton Manufactures, Sundry 
Flax, Ramie, Hemp, Jute, 
thereof acy uapis 
Wool and Manufactures ‘thereof acces : 
Silk (including Artificial eeeeas and Manufactures 
thereof... . 
Metals and Ores ates Mme 
Machinery and Tools ... ... ... 
Vehicles and Vessels ... . soa RS? I RE 
Miscellaneous Metal Manufactures Rc WAGs cee 
Fishery and Sea Products ... 
Animal Products, Canned Goods, 
Cereals and Flour ... .. oe oe ‘ 
Fruits, Seeds, and Vegetables oe. ee 
Medicinal Substances and Spices 
Sugar’ .23). Ai) exe ten 
Wines, Beer, ‘Spirits, Table ‘Waters, etc. patie net ies 
TODACCO ..Pias nas 4 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals ORI oe) auia, wins 
Dyes, Pigments, Paints, and Viernishes a0 fan. 
Candles, Soap, Oils, Fats, Waxes, Gums, and 
Resins Ags ee BE Gta Papp cwen 
Books, Maps, Paper, and Wood Pulp 
Hides, Leather, and other Animal Substances 
Timber ... 
Wood, Bamboos, Rattans, 
tures thereof ... ... ais 
Coal, Fuel, Pitch, and Tar ... Limes ce 
Chinaware. Enamelled Ware, Glass, eteee.. Pa: 
Stone, Earth, and "Manufactures Eagress a 
Sundry . oie 


and Manufactures i 


and _ Groceries 


‘Coir, Staw and Manufac- 


Total ... 
UNRRA Supplies ... ... ... 
EXPORTS FROM CHINA 


Animals and Animal Products ... ... Sey? Ob webinar 
Hidess eather and SKINS) (MUS). J ee ssn 
Fishery and Sea Products ... ... ... 17 a ce 
Beans and .Peas ... nee eee kek. da tae 
Cereals and Cereal Products ... ... «. ie 
Dyestuffs, Vegetable ... ... Eee 
Fruits, Fresh, Dried, and Preserved a 
Medical Substances and ite eee Set including 
Chemicals) ... . Ng ; ‘ 
Oils, Tallow, and Wax ... 
Seeds ... . ee me. eat Boag b eels, seem cas 
Spirituous Beverages Bee scant ee oe eae 
Sugary ss. see es 
PCA testeaen sctes 
TODACCOD a. octets. 
Vegetables ... ... 
Other Yesrrabie Products: ae 
BaMDOOMes ac) ee 


Rattan ... . 

Timber, Wood, “and ‘Manufactures thereof” 

Paper ... as 

Textile Fibres .. 

Yarn, Thread and Plaited and Knitt ‘ed. 

Piece Goods ... i, 

Other Textile Products | ee Ree Peeiiaiioniaai as ais 

Ores, Metals, and Metallic Products... ... ... ... ... 

Glass and Glassware ... . 

Stone, Sand, and Manufactures thereof ‘Gneluding 
Chinaware and Enamelled Ware) ... .. 

Chemicals and nemlenlt Products)... ... 

Printed Matter ... ... ... . ‘igh cosaaaplaptatPecarb te 

Sundry ... .. + cee cee cee cov vee Tee PH WF. cee coe oe coe ane 

Total Sreceyss (sar nor 


‘Goods 


June 1947 sale 1947 
603 2 


95 
38,221 
487 


5,173 
24,239 


27,705 
99,258 


2 
39,143 


532,461 
244,969 


266,708 
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29,165 


111,699 
29,892 


721,638 
275,875 


236,961 
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PRODUCTION IN 
TAIWAN 


(By A Chinese Correspondent) 


Industry in the island of Taiwan is 
recovering despite adverse conditions. 
The Taiwan power plant, the sugar, soap, 
paper, cement, fertilizer and the  ship- 
building industries jointly operated by the 
National Resources Commission and _ the 
Taiwan Provincial Government have re- 
sumed operation to a limited extent. So 
have the petroleum fields and_ the 
aluminium and copper mines which are 
under sole control of the Commission. 


The Taiwan Power Plant had a capa- 
city of 48,000 kilowatts at the time of 
the Japanese surrender, but now capacity 
is reported to have been raised to 195,000 
kilowatts. When Taiwan was taken over 
by the Chinese Government, there were 
43,000 hectares of sugar plantations yield- 
ing an annual crop of 86,000 tons. Now 
there are said to be 87,000 hectares of 
sugar “plantations and probably about 
300,000 tons of sugar will be produced 
this year. 


Soap factories in Taiwan were destroy- 
ed by Allied bombing during the war and 
when the Chinese Government took over 
soap produciion was almost at a stand- 
still. Now, soap factories in Taiwan are 
producing 11 tons of soap and six tons 
of hydrochloric acid daily. 


At the time of the Japanese surrender 
only one paper factory in Taiwan was 
in operation. Taiwan paper plants are 
now producing 465 tons of paper and 338 
tons of pulp monthly. The Taipei -Paper 
Mill, a factory affiliated with the Taiwan 
Paper Manufacturing Company, alone pro- 
duces 130 tons of newsprint monthly, not 
including several other kinds of paper. 
This production, though small, is enough 
to cover the needs of all newspapers in 
Taiwan and also partly the paper for 
school textbooks. The Mill is the only 
one in China which possesses modern 
paper making machines and is one of the 
10 biggest paper mills in the Far East. 
Main difficulties encountered by the Mill 
now are shortage of materials and machine 
spare parts for replacements and lack of 
transportation facilities, 


The Taiwan Cement Company was 
seriously damaged during the war; at the 
time of the Japanese surrender it was 
producing a very small quantity but re- 
cently production improved. 


Only one of the five factories owncd 
by the Taiwan Fertilizer Company was 
intact after the war. Now the Company 
is producing about 600 tons of acetylene 
daily, as well as 110 tons of sulfuric acid, 
50 tons of electrolytes, 2,300 cubic liters 
of nitrogen and 500 tons of calcium phos- 
phate. 


The Taiwan Mechanical and Shipbuild- 
ing Company was greatly damaged by 
Allied bombing during the war. Repair 
work has been completed and in the past 
year the Company built. 313 tons of 
vessels, repaired 72,881 tons and construct- 
ed shipbuilding equipment to the value 
of over 7 million (Taiwan currency). 
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The Japanese began installing the Kao- 
hsiung oil refineries during the war, but 
they were not completed on V-J Day. 
Part of the machinery was destroyed by 
Allied bombings and a part was remov- 
ed to the South Seas outposts by the 
Japanese themselves. Now they have 
been repaired and can refine 8,500 barrels 
of oil per day, and produce 71,000 gallons 
of petrol daily. 


It is expected that 4,000 tons of alu- 
minium smelting machinery will be in- 
stalled in the aluminium factories of the 
Taiwan Aluminium Company, prior to 
the commencement of work next spring. 


The Taiwan Copper Mines Office had 
suspended operations before ihe surrender 
of the Japanese, and nearly all the equip- 
ment was transplanted to the South Seas. 
Now the Taiwan copper mines are put- 
ing out monthly 150 tons of precipitated 
copper which is 50 percent pure copper. 


Timber industry in Taiwan cannot meet 
market demands. There are over 13 mil- 
dion mow of land under plantation with 
an expected yield of some 207 million 
cubic feet of timber. 


The island is expected to produce 13 
million pounds of tea this year compar- 
ed with last year’s seven million pounds. 
The Chinese officials estimate that Tai- 
wan might reach the prewar tea produc- 
tion mark within three years. Two mil- 
lion pounds of black tea may be export- 
ed to Europe, the Near East and America 
before the end of this year. The first 
shipment of 400,000 pounds will leave the 
island as soon as crating materials have 
arrived there from Shanghai. It consists 
of OP type for the United States and 
BOP type for Europe and Near East. 
The price of BOP type tea was once 
$38,000 (Taiwan currency) per one picul 
(133.8 pounds); it has recently dropped 
to $28,000 per picul. 


The island which produced 70 percent 
of the world’s camphor in the prewar 
years is facing a slump in production, of 
this main medicinal product as a_ result 
of inadequate transport facilities for ex- 
port and the inefficient administrative 
supervision of camphor production. With 
the resumption of the foreign trade of 
Japan, the other main camphor produc- 
ing country, Taiwan camphor may face 
a gloomy future in the international 
market, 


The Taiwan Camphor Company which 
operates most of the island’s camphor fac- 
tories has achieved very little since the 
end of war. Sales and produciion of 
camphor are at present at a_ standstill 
due to reorganisation and complicated 
takeover procedures. Negotiations between 
the company and representatives of an 
American trading firm have been under 
way for some time in ordet to export 
Taiwan camphor to the United States. 
Half of the company’s 1,000-ton stockpile 
at the time of the Japanese surrender re- 
mains intact. There has been much off- 
cial and unofficial pilferage of this as 
well as other stockpiles since 1946. 
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“CHINESE COMMUNICATIONS REPORT 


RAILWAYS 


China’s dwindling stock of trans- 
portation materials and equipment 
which is due to the gradual winding 
un of the Lend-Lease Agreement, 
Unrrra relief shipments, the end of the 
Japanese taking-over program and 
American Army surplus sales is bound 
to upset the rehabilitation program of 
the country’s communications. 


After V-J Day China’s means of 
communication materials were mostly 
obtained from the above sources. The 
communication - rehabilitation program 
carried out with foreign help in the 
past two’ years will soon cease. Other 
means of procuring transport materials 
must be found lest the difficult com- 
munication problem which is holding 
back the reconstruction of the country 
may be further aggravated. 


Of China’s pre-war total rail length 
of 30,136 kilometers, only 14,000 kilo- 
meters are now carrying traffic. The 
Communist destruction of rails, bridges 
and stations has been a deterrent fac- 
tor in the resumption of rail traffic. 
But general lack of maintenance and 
of proper handling have much con- 
tributed to the deterioration of rail- 
ways. 


Repair work in the north of the 
Lunghai Railway is rendered extreme- 
ly difficult and must of necessity de- 
pend upon the tide of battle. In fact, 
the Chinese national means of trans- 
pert may be termed as adjuncts to the 
service branches of the Ministry of 
National Defense. 


South of the Lunghai Railway, the 
rehabilitation of the rail lines has been 
proceeding almost unhampered by 
Communist sabotage. 


The work program for South China 
is divided into three stages: (1) Re. 
sumption of traffic. (2) Restoration to 
the pre-war standards and (3) Gradual 
modernization. 


However, due to lack of new equip- 
ment and budgetary reasons, only the 
Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hang- 
chow Railways can be said to have 
nearly been restored to pre-war stan 
dards. Others, like the Peiping-Hankow 
Railway’s southern section, the Tien- 
tsin-Pukow and Lunghai-Hankow, Can- 
ton Hunan, Kwangsi-Kweichow  rail- 
ways will suffer for another year or 
two before they could return to any- 
thing like their former shapes. The 
modernization stage is still for off. 


Taiwan started producing camphor- in 
1899, ‘soon after the session of the island 
to Japan in 1895. It has since attained 
supremacy in the world camphor market. 
Peak production of camphor in Taiwan. 
was 5 million kilograms. The prosperity 
which Taiwan’s camphor trade enjoyed 
under the Japanese will not return. 


Rail communication in Hainan Island 
is still at a standstill due to last year’s 
typhoon which immobilized 289 kn, of 
rails and the large measure of control 
exercised by the Communist regime in 
the interior, 


Relieving the dark picture in’ the 
Northeast and North China are two 
bright spots: Taiwan’s 3,925  kilo- 
meters of rails returned to pre-war 
operation; and work has already been 
started on the new rai] trunk line run- 
ning from the Northwest through 
Svechwan, Kweichow, and Kwangsi to 
the Southwest. 


CHINA’S HIGHWAYS 


In the matter of highways, the post- 
war period also saw great reduction 
both in thé total length of highways 
and transport vehicles plying over 
them. Before the war, China had a 
total of 190,600 kilometers of high- 
ways and 6,000 transport vehicles, 
public and private included. After 
vV-J Day, however, only 49,600 
kilometers were found serviceable and 
34,000 trucks (30,000 of them belong 
to the Highway Bureau) are in run. 
ning conditions. 


Up to the end of July this year, the 
Nanking Govt. had repaired a total of 
20,513 kilometers of highways, leaving 
56,173 kilometers still to be repaired, 
24,344 of which are in Communist- 
controlled territory. 


Eight hundred and fifty-four kilo. 
méters of the total length of 12,321 of 
the Sikang-Chinghai Hishway have 
been completed and the whole highway 
may be finished by the €nd of this 
year. 


The repaired highwavs were mostly 
pebbie-covered, thus falling below the 
originally fixed standards, 


The Executive Yuan in the early 
part of July resolved to build six na- 
tional highways from the east to the 
west and from the north to the south 
and four to criss-cross the Northeax 
and Southwest. 


WATER TRANSPORT 


Suffering mostly from the effects of 
war was water transport. From a total 
of 1,280,000 tons of prewar shipping, 
576,0C0 of them were Chinese-owned 
and 710,000 foreign-owned. At V-J Day 
the Chinese merchant’ fleet had only 
a_ total of 80,050 ‘ons. Sinze then, 
China’s shipping tonnage has been 


‘augmented by taking over ships from 


the Japanese and purchases from 
abroad to a total of 800,000 tons which 
amount, though exceeding the prewar 
Chinese-owned shipping tonnage, is 
still inadequate especially in view of 
heavy military demand on _ shipping 
facilities. The Chinese military forces 
have often been regimenting and 
partly confiscating Chinese private 
shipping, 
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Shipping circles criticize the disuni- 
fied system of control of the country’s 
perts. The harbours of Shanghai and 
Tsingtao, being under the jurisdiction 
of their respective municipal govern. 
ments, are disconnected from the con- 
trol of the National Govt. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


China’s two aviation companies now 
have an air route covering 92,000 kilo- 
reterg greatly expanded from the pre- 
war 2,000 kilometers. Though CNAC 
and CATC have a total of 83 planes 
(CNAC has 48, CATC 35) only 45 are 
flying. CNAC has this year allocated 
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six C-f4 for international and long- 
range routes while CATC has not been 
able to fly abroad because of their in- 
ability to get foreign exchange. 


Tlie Chinese airlines express 
hope that Major-General Chennault’s 
CNRRA Air Transport outfit would 
stop flying with the termination of 
CNRRA’s activities. 


the 


Civil aviation agreements have been 
concluded. with the United Kingdom 
and the United States, while others 
with France, the Philippines, the 
Netherlands and Siam are pending, 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Compared to pre-war figures, tele- 
communications made great gains. 
Long-distance telephone lines have 


new a total two-way length of 113,024 
kilemeters as compared to the pre-war 
length of 40,543 kilometers;  tele- 
graphic wires of 115,777 kilo- 
meters as compared to 16,103 kilo. 
meters in the pre-war period, Urban 
telephone lines of 161,690 kilometers 
as compared to pre-war’s 76,232 kilo- 
meters; and there are 670 radio sta- 
tions as compared to the pre-war num- 
ber of 171, 
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